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THE NEWSPAPER MAN'S 
POINT OF VIEW* 


LEE A. WHITE 


Detroit 


Ne ws, 
NEVER hear a addressed as 
Doctor” without harking back to 
incident of my university life and 
tion with Ph.D.’s. One of 

little creatures known to every 
barely 


man 


those 

as “faculty children” 

for the parting guest to close the 

out with the in- 
Mamma, was he a real doctor or 

ng doctor?” 

incident has for me a special sig- 


before she burst 


nce since my colleagues, twitting me 
such an occasional platform appear- 
is this, seem inwardly to be asking 
selves whether I am a real or a talk- 
newspaper man. I admit that I some- 
s share the distress of the man who 
ed the train at Pocatello, Idaho, with 
in pre-Volstead days, was known as 
ig jag. Failing to elicit anyone’s 
attention he suddenly in- 
‘Don't 
I'm erving about?” 
ded that he did, and 
“ Well,” said the inebriate, “ 

irs I’ve been punchin’ cattle up here 
Montana; and now whad 

uppose I’m going to do 
\rizona 


kr he 
Know, when 


+] 
ithetic 


anyone in this car care 
One passenger 
the 


for 


asked 


tho and 
I’m going 
} 


to be a damned sheep- 


I leave mv desk 


just how he felt 


ou, 


Michigan 


Lut in this instance, | am bolstered by 
signifi- 
en- 
the 


1 sense of the vitality and social 
cance of the work in which you are 
gaged, and of the 
profession which I hope I may be said to 


serviceability of 


represent in the carrying on of your work 
Doubting my capacity to furnish any valu 
able supplement to the remarks of Pro 
fessor Burrows, or to instruct a group 
whose accomplishments in dignified pub 
licity are so conspicuous in the press of 
the nation every day of every week, I 
venture only to present some few ideas 
not wholly my own, but for which I can 
hold no one else definitely responsible. 

I suppose there is no conversational 
topic older than health; no item of news, 
whether transmitted by word of mouth, 
sign, symbol or printed word, of more 
certain interest than that pertaining to the 
physical well-being of individuals. Cer- 
tainly the history of journalism 1s rich in 
incidents in support of this belief. From 
the days of the Acta Diurna, whose editor 
left his messages in chalk upon the walls 
of ancient Rome, journalism has_ been, 
among other things, a chronicler of bodily 
distresses, miraculous cures, ominous 
warnings, hopeful counsel; and thus it is 
This is so because it is 
that 


them “ stories,” 


like to continue 


a fundament of journalism those 


items, or as we entitle 


are best which touch most closely the 


needs, desires, emotions, experiences, 


| 
| 
(1] 


2 


George Anderson at the foot of the Fish 
it to the Main Gaard Price 8 sh 


ree advertisements in 
the Courant; and you may be sure that 
rmation comes close 
home to the readers that for more than 
two centuri vendors ot medicaments 


have eaget ntrance to newspaper 


co Lut r knew [th 
\ t t he broug! th 
| | kinkpost 

Ww n pleasant 

bt snuffli 


] titled + 
W word is entitle 
die peac two hur 
dre | | h wld ke call 
your atte ectness and sim 


that it might be 


it aS a catar1 


yf the respira 
tory passages, and more classic, more let 
us sav Grec centil to use a word like 
coryza; nevertheless, the advertiser was 
right. He w 


to the modern 


newspaper adage, “ Tell it to Sweeney; 


1 1 lel 
ited prophylaxis. but doubtless he « 
: that his business; whi 
+1 l¢ ] 
view the most altruistic of us can under 


I should for a moment like to linger 
ver my earlier point. I was not able t 
nclude in the Health Extra which  y 


have in hand an article whose headline 


romised a discussion of poliomyelitis 
int that 
nomer; that its use is somewhat of a 


‘infantile paralysis ” is a mis 


misfortune; but I am disposed to insist 
that in time of epidemic, when the re 
sources of science and the press are bei 
rrought to bear upon public ignorance at 


irelessness 


it is wise to speak the lan 


yf the people; reserving attempts 


t vocabularies the piping time 
It is very well to report upot 

elitis to the Journal of the Amer 
Vedical Association, just as it is 


with mental reservations on my part 
well to write a prescription for 
iturate solution of sodium chloride f 
| douche, 1f the patient can afford tl 
But tl tblic health officer has 
ut 1 it lies in the line 
tt ind not of scientifi 


ccable nomenclature. You, 
we, are bent upon conveving ideas. 
remind ourselve 
that the difference between the highbrow 
irgely one of vocabu 
lary that we are capable of relative! 
ew ideas wnich cannot be conveved t 
1@ average man if we are willing t 
words 
The newspaper editor can share wit! 
he barber a certain pride in the develop 
It was 


ment of the medical profession. 
r the privilege of the editor to usé 


1 


the lancet on anything but the conscience 
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lividual, but he did in this coun- 
deal commonly in medicines. 
s and simples, mind you, but bot- 
boxed and labeled medicaments. 
lames Melvin Lee, historian of 
sm: 
the most successful of the 
printer-editors had to supplement 
me from their presses by work in 
elds. . . . To read the list of 
which might be obtained at the 
p gives one the impression that 
nial editor practically ran a store. 
He seemed to make a specialty of 
quack medicines: he early discov- 
e value of his own newspaper as an 
ing medium for such nostrums. 
lonial editors of New York practi- 
ted as wholesale distributors and 
ed their brother editors in other 
; to put pills and powders alongside 
Bibles and printed sermons on the 
| the print-shop. Some of these 
ms ‘cured diseases not to be men- 
in the newspaper ’; for full details 
rs might call at the office of the 
papers and editors would answer 
estions asked. In the North, most 
so-called remedies were imported 
irope and frequently bore the en- 
ent of royal persons; in the South, 
the proprietary medicines offered 
by local printers were manufac- 
m herbs after prescriptions fur- 
Indian doctors. Typical of the 
the South Carolina Gazette adver- 
January, 1774: 
Seneka-Rattle-Snake-Root, so 
for its effectually curing of 
and an excellent Eve-Water, to 
y the Printer.’ ” 
nk, however, that | you must be 
the radical change in the policy 
papers with respect not merely to 
s but to health education and pub- 


eneral. Happily the revolution 
haracter of advertising in news- 
was bred within the press itself, 


the situation was once such as to 


nt severe external pressure. Quite 


ppilv, the advanced service of the 


press in the matter of health education, 
for all of its obvious shortcomings, is the 
result of the demand of the journalist for 
what he knows to be of interest to his 
readers, rather than the demand of the 
medical profession for space in which to 
acquaint the public with today’s scientific 
probabilities or certainties, 

I know that it is quite unnecessary to 
suggest to you either the journalistic merit 
or the social and scientific value of such 
matter as appears nation-wide in the lay 
press under the signatures of Drs. Brady, 
vans, Hirschberg, Hutchinson and 
others of comparable standing. I wonder 
if even your profession realizes the multi- 
millions of dollars which the newspapers 
and magazines of this country have lopped 
from their advertising revenues, and the 
very considerable sums they have ex- 
pended upon worthy editorial matter 
touching public health. | 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss 
the ethics of the medical profession; we 
of the profession of journalism have 
troubles enough defining and living up to 
our own. But I think you will grant that 
famong the obstacles to our best service to 
society, and perhaps to the profession (1 
do not know as to that), has been the 
prohibition upon the advertising of the 
individual physician and surgeon and his 
consequent sedulous avoidance of the in 
terview and the published statement. Dr 
Copeland has said what we may not say, 
and with what truth you must judge; ) 

/ The medical profession through the 
ages has chosen to make itself a secret 
thing. The doctor has been looked on as 
a sort of miracle man. He has hidden his 
wisdom behind a veil of silence. An air 
of mystery has surrounded the profession 
as we have developed a code of ethics 
This, I believe, is the most antiquated, 
moss covered and germ laden institution 
in the world.”/ 

Whether these words are justified or 
ndt, it is unquestionably true that the 
newspaper man, in what we believe to be 
a wholly laudable determination to get for 
the public that information which it de- 
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ires and which we believe it needs, has when we report the doings of the 1 


been forced to seek news where he could _ side, or the state of the corn crop, o1 
find it That means that he has often findings of the coroner's jury, and w 
page ad or the copy 
tion; that he has been the unwilling vi the liner, we think of her. We pick 


tim of n ir profession not too words and we skirt ideas and incid 

scrupulous in their 1 ethods nor too scien with her ever in mind. We do not w 

timc in e1tnel w it e or practice ; that her to touch pitch, lest she be defiled 

pseudo-scientitic healers whose s yundness You may think some of the distincti 

he was ill-fitted to judge have gained a_ that are drawn are absurd; some of ' 

hearin t rtion to their merits. contradictions in practice laughable; s 

In genet t mea that both the press of the arguments that bring us to our « 

und the public hav uffered a train of clusions specious; some of the prices we 

ibuses from whicl ur profession is best pay for our (shall I say?) prudishness to 

able. by means to be determined by you, leat am not to argue these points 

to relieve then Thus far the public but our state of mind and our habit y 

health worker, with the freedom granted must cope with 

him as a result of his withdrawal trom \mong the articles Miss Delavan gat! : 

private practice, has been ot the greatest red trom health departments for this 

aid to the press in correcting this untor ‘clinic ” was a page of advertising from 

tunate situation, } the Wheeling, W. Va., Register on “ The 
Of one thing we may be very certain Danger of ‘ Secrecy’ in the Treatment 

A great portion of the public declines to So-Called ‘ Secret’ or Twin Social Dis 

have either your profession or mine de- eases,” published at the request of the 

termine the subjects in which it shall be Board of Health You perhaps know 

interested, or of which it shall have real that the great majority of newspapers in 

or spurious knowledge We have one this country would not print that ad undet 

instance demonstrating that neither the any circumstances, even I think if the | 


Hippocratic oath nor the laws of church words “ syphilis ” and “ gonorrhea ” were 
or state can check the spread of informa eliminated, and despite the accompanying 


tion. | refer to Katharine Bement Davis’ ndorsement of ministers, women voters 


questionnaire which revealed that some ind improvement associations; and even 


how 74 per cent the women who an | think, though the editor, the publisher 
swert were practic! birth nd the whole staff agreed privately. T 
control cial taboo 1s responsible. If this strikes 


lw ler 1f vou at is men writing tor ul oas tragically unfortunate, vou ma 
or speaking 1 he press, aware of some nd comfort in a laugh at the fact that 
of the limitat inder which we place reat newspaper rigidly excludes the wot 
ourselve t] ket headings o ‘bowels ” from text and advertising, but 
‘ stvl not, | com permits the word “kidneys”: that t 
mend 1 t | study of these Tuladelphia recently one had to buy tw 


limitati \ ir voung tnriend newspapers to find out just what tl 


who “<¢ t health beat” can mayor said, one eliminating the wot 

t quite veneral its and the other eliminating som 
recognized throughout the nation, a young muld vulgarity like damn—I have forg 


lady fourt ears She is a very ten what it was 


ereat n 1 vel reat reality. She May I suggest in this connection tha 


is the adolescent child whom everyone’ there is an opportunity for you to do 


aspires to keep sweet, clean and whole- tremendous service in the educating o 


some of mind | body \nd she is an’ the coming generation to a better undet 


omnivorous reader: much so that even standing of health measures, if you wi 
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ar in mind when giving out news the 

eager curiosity, the receptivity of the 
< | have children, aged seven 
and eleven, w eagerly read the news- 
papers within their various capacities, and 
it is amazi 1 will know, to discover 
how « t with and grasp some 
retty large ideas lf one will bear in 

t merely the adult, but the ten 

he is talking through 


pre \ ive done a very great 
deal to produce a more intelligent and 
\I we r just tew moments 
the H ra, and become more 
ical 


point strictly of popular 


ppeal, | consider the story (col. 2) of 

e engine 1 yn milk infinitely the 
best story on the page, though by no 
means the most vital. It is indifferently 
written; but " g could destroy the 
reader-interest of this novel lesson on 
milk. This stunt of Dr. Bundesen was 
reported country-wide [It was probably 
carried on the wire by every press asso 
ciatio lt was made the subject of fea- 
ture articles, editorials, of quips and what 


and one humorist 
I do not 
written on it. In 


aragraphs ”’; 
spent a whole “ colyum ” on it. 
doubt that 
14 days the Chicago 


poems 


were 


Department of 


Health had rec 155 clippings, show 
ing its publication from coast to coast 
Chis number s probably been increased 
enorm s expect to see the story 
crop out here and there for months if not 
years to 

That w t yh in publicity, for it 

w r the sugar-coated 


esson on tl | value of milk, but it 


vatient auditors 

WV Dr. | ced over the radio 
\ ers the pamphlet 

( timate service, | 

Iw ess here a moment 

to 1 tremendously 
nteresting news stories which give an op 
portunity to the medical profession to 
fer wise ¢ sel in time of need: and 


such opportunities occur with great fre. 
quency. Only a little time ago in Sag 
inaw the stomach of a child—a menta 
defective child—was emptied, and over 
twelve hundred objects, chiefly metal, but 
ranging from street car transfers 
metal tags, pins and what-nots, to shoe 
We published a pl 
graph of the contents of her stomach, an 
a detailed list of them. 
there was a human being who could read 
and bought the paper who failed to read 
every word of it and comment on it. Now 
that is in itself a mildly sensational thin 


laces, were found. 


of no significance; but there was hanging 
to that story, written by our special corre 
spondent whom we sent to Saginaw t 
cover it, a very discerning, scientific at 

worth-while statement regarding the stat 
of mind of this child (whose name, by the 
way, was always concealed), and regard 
children wil 

swallow foreign substances, the deficiet 

those who eat chalk, dirt, etc 
considerable amount was 
added to the knowledge of school teachers 
and 


ing the characteristics of 
cies of 
Doubtless a 
parents with regard to abnorma 
children. 

In column 8 are two stories on a ma 
dog from a paper published in my home 
The first is a 
typical product of an inexperienced re 


village 18 miles from here. 


porter in the absence of the editor and of 
I shall not 
¢o into the inaccuracies of the scare stor 
It is enough to say that it only succeed 


in hysterical chief of police 


in throwing the village into a panic, t! 
worse because of their complete ignoranc: 
The story immediately below 
informati 


of rabies. 


it, vou will notice, contains 
which should have been published wit! 
such truth as was in the first story a wee! 
before; information which would never 
have been printed had the public not r 
uested the 


health officer and publish it 


editor to get it from tl! 
to relieve t 
tension 


I am sorry that we did not have roo: 


) print some excellent statistical matter 
one board of health to 


It was a monthly report 


resented by 
ommon council 


would occupy close to two columns, 
hich the papers of the city print 
mth. I should like to interview 
rens of that town to discover 
anyone reads these reports. The 
esses are length and dullness of 
e best straight statistical report to 
ral public That report could 
taken in hand by a keen editor 
pped into a meaty and interesting 
to the advantage of the public 
paper, and I think the department 
footage of clippings in the 
k may please one’s vanity, but 
ibsorption of the information by 
at large serves the high pur 
health publicity. 
eral examples of excellent matter 
tile paralysis, one is printed from 


ianapolis News (cols 4-5). It 
» me the best, though wholly 


hat great essential, a “ news 
which to hang it,” as we say 
was, or there was not, infantil 
s in the city at the time, and if 
was it was a normal or an abnormal 
n. The facts might well have been 

I do not suspect concealment, or 

f a panicky condition of the public 
| the truth were told; but we have 
imple evidences of what type of 


es travel by mouth when the sus 
ns and fears of the public are aroused 


with the belief that the truth is 
suppressed 

vish I had time to go into the details 

typhoid epidemic in St. Paul and 

olis; of the agitated condition of 

ls of the people during the recent 

x epidemic in Detroit and other 


1 the infantile paralysis and in 


epidemics It would furnish re 
le examples the insane x1ety 
th bli nd the consequent 
rageous 1d impossible 
CO tions t] it re 1 to 
1 which are always supposed t 
essed bv the wspapers and 
story of the Amazonian 


ge’ is published in column 3 as a 
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typical example of the dragging of a bit 
of romantic news out of advance matter 
on a convention. Someone knew how to 
interest the world in a brutally scientific 
meeting a week ahead of the rap of the 
gavel. 

The “ Imbecile Babies ” story (col. 3) 
is such a story as you would expect in the 
paper which printed it; and it earned its 
space on the old time human interest 
ground of the emotional appeal of a trag- 
edy of childhood, and of any story com- 
ing so close to the fears and aspirations 
of women 

In support of what Dr. Jacobs said, it 
is a curious fact that in the mind of the 

eaking, a 


roadly sj 


journalistic world 


man mav write a book and the 


) yk is not 
news. Let that same man, after having 
published his book, come to our city and 
lecture before this organization, and the 
reporter sitting somewhere in the audience 
will deliver his remarks to the public via 
the newspapers as news, though they may 
he identical with passages in the book. 
Chere are reasons for this judgment, into 
which I will not go. But these things one 
must stake into account, whether they 
seem to the credit of the newspaper or not 
[ am not here as an apologist for the 
press, nor am I here to discuss whether it 
ought to change its methods. I am here 
to discuss with you the problems you have 
to confront in the newspaper—as it 1s. 

I think you must take into account the 
ypportunity you have to take advantage 
of the stories that present themselves to 


you regarding symptoms, diseases, misfor- 


tunes, and their alleviation. ‘Those stories 
never fail to have an appeal, as we learned 
vears ago when Hostetter’s Almanac and 
thers were read carefully, scrutinizingly, 
by at least two generations, for all of the 
latest details of the symptomology of all 
liseases tuberculosis to ho maid’s 
k Cec 

Mr. Jacobs 1 | the problem of what 
ews 1 lam nu ied to disagree with 

y newspaper man who says there is a 

th sens ra ews I 
lon’t thinl » | think what there is, ts 


| 
| 
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common sense and modesty lo be good 
newspaper me! good publicity met 
we need 1 eve | consciousness Ol 
what interests the public, and that con 
sciousness is best put into action by ex- 
amining one’s own mind and asking what 
interests oneselt If one can only mod- 
estly acknowledge hat he does not know 


ill there is to be known, and that his taste 


for knowledge is pretty much the taste 


of the people whom he holds in Philistine 
contempt, then | think he 1s on the way 
to an understanding of publicity 

must discount out 
special knowl dge We 
know that, but I just acquired that knowl 
the 
but 
“the public at large has not had the op- 
Now 


discounting that little special knowledge I 


(Ot course, we own 


must say 


edge at college vesterday,” or “ in 


laboratory today,” or “ ten years ago,” 
portunity I have had to acquire it 


have, if | were just a human being I 
would be interested in the fact that a train 
can run on milk; therefore, ten million 
other people are interested in the fact that 
milk.” But that re 


quires a sacrifice of one’s own pride of 


a train can run on 


congratulatory 
the 


position, one’s self 
that he is 


large 


sense 


different from world at 
be old to vou but 
It then becomes vour 


retell old tales 


Scientific facts may 
new to the public 


obligation frequently to 


And, let me say that this furnishes vou an 
opportunity to combat the quack with 
one of the strongest weapons known, a 
backfire of counter publicity 

Many of vou have known, through the 


Journal « lonerican Medical Associa 
tion and through ir own. societies, 
ot scat 1 scirentinc experiments 


the medical 


mpts at the 


made by incompetents in 
profession ; ir att creation 
acea for a broad range 
think 


know of at 


ot a cure-all, a pat 


of evils—shot-gun remedies, | you 
sometimes call them. You 
tempts at self-ex] 


loitation by men of low 
professional standing and dignity and you 
have kept them 


result that in the course of time the quack 


impostures secret, with the 


has beaten you to the newspaper office, 


PuspLic HEALTH 


and the newspaper and the public | 
simultaneously become victims of this « 
representative of a noble profession 
The best way to defeat the quack is 
him before he himself has 


Xpose 
the center of the page. You know ve 

well from experience with turtle serum 
cures,” that once suc! 
through 


and other notable “ 


‘cures gain credence 
their 
little can be accomplished by solemn re 
pudiation. A denial usually lacks the 


interest and the weight of an affirmation 


claims of ‘ originators,” relativel) 


Newspaper illustration is a thing you 
should ever have in mind. Many times a 
piece of “art,” as we call all pictures, 
would carry a story you could hardly get 
into print, without illustration. Whether 
you offer a propaganda cartoon 
(which is of doubtful value to the bigger 


may 


newspapers), or a photograph of an oc 
currence, an event, a person, or a thing 
you should always have in mind the possi 
bility of illustrating a story, not only be 
cause it may make it more acceptable to a 
newspaper, but because it makes it many 
with the public 
attention 


effective 
attracting 


times more 


focusing attention, 
to it 

Now, let 
saving that you must, as I have suggested 
the the journalist 
vou like or whether you 


me conclude my remarks by 


study 
whether 


technique of 
it or not, 
are limited in time or not, because you are 
engaged in a great e lucational enterprise 
You public health educators must learn 
the medium with which vou are working 
It is medium of test 


tubes and microscopes and slides; it is a 
1] 


not exclusively a 
medium that involves anything that wi 
carry information to the public, and if you 
want to be of greater service to the news 
papers, and to the public through the 
newspapers; if want to be sure to 
strike home with effective publicity, y 

values in news 
for 


you 


must learn the order of 


which I would put roughly yout 
service : 
sense, as 


No one 


First, created news, in a big 
in the case of this milk story. 


| 
= 
| 


example take that 
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| that story. It was in Dr. Bund- 
and he created it, as news, 
ng the cooperation of a railroad; 
ining the spoiled powdered milk, 

‘ther things necessary in the ex- 
nt. It became great news, and his 
That is a triumph in 
to create news; to make things 


ive news. 


in your town that the newspapers 
possibly ignore. 
n you must anticipate news. 
t create it, at least see that it is com- 
You know a great many things are 
to happen in the world because you 


If you 


w what the cycle of events is with 


t to public health, and you can an- 
ite the news that is certain to develop. 
have examples in the Health Extra, 
nk, of anticipation. 
the third place, you can observe news 
ypments and participate in them; as 
story headlined 
ith Guardian Turns Guns on Nui- 
es, or the story captioned “ Inciner- 

or Dike Will Solve Odors, Horwitz 

‘in columns two and three. The 

complained of the frightful odors 
town, and the medical officers ob- 
this development of public excite- 
ver nuisances; they participated in 
ws bv at once taking steps to elim- 
the unwholesome condition and by 
an interview published earlier than 
ry you have here in this Health 


tly, if vou cannot create news, an- 


te news or observe it and participate 


in it, then you can at least reflect upon 
news and survey past events, pointing out 
their significance, forecasting the results, 
thus giving that rather editorial comment 
upon news events which is a part of the 
education of the public. 

There are limits to which no one could 
or should expect a guardian of the public 
health to go to achieve his end in the way 
of public education on health; but I think 
the public health officer owes it to himself 
and society to make an earnest and inten- 
sive study of the public mind; of the 
avenues that approach that mind; of the 
printed page as an agency for the dis- 
semination of intelligence; of the tech- 
He 1s at once teacher, 
preacher, and physician. If his talent be 
restricted to one of those fields, he must 
supplement that talent with a staff to 
whose opinions he will reasonably defer. 
He must recognize the limitations of a 
newspaper's space; the breadth of the 
news fields the newspaper must cover; 


nique of publicity. 


the disproportionate importance he may 
attach to his own work; the necessity of 
deferring sometimes to expert editorial 
judgment. He must come to recognize the 
value of dramatized truth, and to respect 
it as being something more than the vul 
garly and cheaply sensational which we 
all abhor. He must desert the intellectual 
and scientific Brahmins, and come down 
among men, bringing with him, to be sure, 
his precious budget of scientific knowledge 
and professional integrity, as a leaven to 


the democratic loaf 
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making an 
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sampling of 


sewage 


rl 
u¢ 


composite 


rate 


hemist, The Santi 


tary District of Chicago 


be expected at a certain hour, at which 
time the collection of a single sample 
might be justified. This should be per- 
| only for utine control of a 
wage treatment plant where it is imp 
sib] have samples collected at night 
When gauging and sampling a sewer 
he first time, samples should be « 
. at least once an hour proporti 
he flow. A simple way is to proj 
t] lividual samples in cubic cent 
meters to the calculated discharge 
nd feet, using some simple factor if 
necessary in order to adjust the volumes 
rrectly. 
We have at times made gaugings and 


composited samples as frequently as 


intervals of 10 minutes, especially when 
It 


samples in a 


wastes. is 
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sampling industrial 
able to collect the 
wide-mouth quart bottle, from which tl 
measured 
raduated cylinder and poured into a 
mn bottle. If care 
luce excessive air the composite sample 
be used for the deter- 


single 


into a 
gal 


~ 


proper can be 


quantity 


is taken not to intro- 


unsterilized ) may 


nination of oxygen demand. I believe 
this is more satisfactory for sewage 
ilyses than taking four to six sampl 
throughout the 24 hours only for oxvget 
lemand determinations. For polluted 
i waters, with oxvgen demand below 
50 s per million, individual sampk 
e collecte 
\ 1utomatic sample s valuable 
umplit rf Huents or liqu 
! no large icles of suspend 
ut | iny type 
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SEWAGE ANALYSIS AND 
particles, that has been very 
tory. The device, designed by the 
Department of the Corn Products 
¢ Company, consists of a tipping 
with a partition which cuts at each 
stream of liquid flowing by gravity 
bucket from a 34-inch pipe. An 
tube is soldered to the partition at 
e where the stream of water 
it, and this tube is connected to a 
hose that leads into the sample 
As the open tube momentarily 
the stream of water a_ small 
of the sample is caught and dis- 
into the bottle. By this arrange- 
very large cut may be made so 
proximately one gallon may be col- 
in 24 hours from a comparatively 
flow of sewage. 


\NALYTICAL DETERMINATIONS 

few important determinations made 
accurate sample of 
t are worth more than a large num- 
leterminations, some of dubious 
made on an_ unrepresentative 

le. The relative importance of ana- 
determinations depends upon the 

se for which the analysis is made. 


sewage or 


ially analyses are made to show the 


ntration or condition of sewage and 
enability to treatment, or to evalu- 
work done by treatment processes. 
opinion the relative values of the 
minations usually made are as fol- 
reading down with the most im- 
mes listed first. 
iboratory facilities permitted only a 
amount of work I would under- 
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take as many determinations as possible 
in the order listed. Under special con- 
dition where the presence of iron, fats, 
lime wastes, or other industrial wastes 


complicates the treatment processes. it 
may be desirable to make additional de- 
terminations. No attention has been paid 
results, but in 


treatment is undertaken as a 


to bacteriological cases 
where the 
measure of protection for a water supply, 
bact. coli may 
Occasionally it 


counts of bacteria and 
be of first importance. 
may be desirable to determine nitrites and 
nitrates in raw sewage, where presence of 
ground water or freshness of the sewage 
cause an appreciable increase in_ their 
concentration, usually negligible. 


BIOCHEMICAL OXYGEN DEMAND 


Both the nitrate method and the dilu- 
tion method of determining biochemical 
oxygen demand are used in the labora- 
tories of the Sanitary District; in fact, the 
nitrate method was developed by Dr. 
Arthur Lederer, formerly Chief Chemist 
of the District. The United States Pub- 
lic Health Service has been foremost in 
advancing the use of the dilution method. 
The dilution method seems at first 
acquaintance to be so simple that it 
should be in use in every sewage labora- 
tory, but in reality it is one of the most 
difficult, and 
perience in its technique and an appreci 


requires considerable ex- 


ation of its shortcomings if one wishes to 


get satisfactory results. The following 


points based on our experience with 


thousands of tests are of — special 


rtance: 


RELATIVE VALUE OF ANALYTICAL DETERMINATIONS 


swage Concentration Partial Tr 
cal Oxygen Demand 1. Biochemical O 


ssolved Oxygen) (Dissolved O 


led Solids 2. Suspended Soli 
tal, Volatile, Fixed) (Total, Volat 
Organic Nitrogen) 3. (Total Organic 
monia Nitrogen) (Ammonia N 
les 4. Oxygen Consur 
n Consumed 5. Settleable Soli 
ble Solids 6. Alb. Ammonia 
Solids 7. Alkalinity 


tal, Volatile, Fixed) 
Ammonia 
nity 


eatment Complete Treatment 

xygen Demand 1. Relative Stability 

xygen) (Nitrite Nitrogen) 
(Nitrate Nitrogen) 
(Dissolved Oxygen) 


ds 2. Biochemical Oxygen Demand 
ile, Fixed) 
Nitrogen) 3. Suspended Solids 
itrogen ) (Total, Volatile, Fixed) 
ned 4. (Total Organic Nitrogen 
(Ammonia Nitrogen) 
is 5. Oxygen Consumed 


6. Settleable Solids 
7. Alb. Ammonia 


8. Alkalinity 


| 
| 
— 


lL. the water used for dilution should 
be: stored for at least a week and should 
contain from 8.5 to 9.0 p.p.m. dissolved 
oxygen and be at about 20° C 
used if the oxvgen 1s above 
cent We have ob- 
consistent results with Lake 
tap 
deep-well 


The water 
should not be 
100 
tained more 
Michigan water 
with distilled water or 
water. The should 
iron, hydrogen sulphide, nitrites, nitrates, 
alkalinity. 


per Saturation 


( Chicago water ) 
than 
wate! not contain 
color, or excessi\ 

2. We 
tincture bottles with a rather wide lip at 
the neck of the bottle, over which may be 
slipped a collar of radiator hose, which is 


use 8 ounce glass-stoppered 


Rubber sea/ 
20 Vie ; 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Bettle and Seal used for Biochemical Oxygen De 
mand Dilution Method by the Sanitary District of 
Chicago 


filled with the diluted sample. The radi 
ator hose may be obtained at automobile 
supply stores he 
serted and pressed down into the rubber 


glass stopper is in 


collar, forming a closed reservoir of water 


which seals the stopper and prevents the 
bubbles of ait 


drawing in of he oxygen 
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in an equivalent volume of water is only 
about one twenty-fifth of that in a bubble 
of air. We have found this type of seal 
the most satisfactory of some half-dozen 
believe it is 


we have tried, and quite 
essential, 

3. Incubation for 5 days at 20° ( 
seems to be the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure. It would be desirable to obtain 


the complete 20-day demand if possible 
but we have not found it practicable to 
use such long incubation periods, due t 
incubator fluctuations, secondary rea 
tions, the large number of bottles and i: 
and unsatisfa 


It is desirable t 


cubator space required, 
tory results in general. 

for short-time 
incubations, but we have found that suc! 


for 


have conversion factors 


factors are rather unreliable 2-«lay 
In general, the rate of satis 
faction follows the 
curve of relative stability, which would 
give 37 per cent of the total in 2 days 


In work on 


incubations. 


Same curve as the 


and 68 per cent in 5 days. 
various wastes and sewages the following 
ratios have been obtained as the average 
of several hundred determinations : 


PER CENT OF TOTAL DEMAND 
2-day lay 
Drainage Canal 42 68 
Tannery Wastes 5 
Starch Factory Wastes 55 


A study of the average monthly re- 
sults on samples from the Drainage Canal 
indicates that if the 5-day demand be 
assumed to be 68 per cent of the total, the 
2-day demand varies from 37 per cent in 
summer to 48 per cent in winter. S 
many factors affect the rate of depletion 
during the first three days that it 1s 
hardly safe to attempt to use a factor for 
conversion to complete demands, but the 
5-day demand is on the portion of the 
curve where it is beginning to flatten out 
so that the errors are of less magnituc: 
Individual determinations may give r 
sults that show wide variations even 
the 5-day factor, but if a series of results 
is averaged, the factor for typical 
mestic sewage should be quite near 


per cent. 
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most common criticism of the 
method has been that results 
irious dilutions do not seem to 
Most of the reasons for this 
n discussed by Theriault and 
but it seems to me that there 
legrees of depletion in which it 

it to check results. We have had 
in getting satisfactory results in 

s in which the depletion is less 
0 p.p.m., and on the other hand, 
the depletion is so great that less 
p.p.m. residual oxygen remains 
ficult to guess correct dilutions on 
iown sample, but a safe procedure 
ake up several dilutions each 50 
nt of the preceding, and consider as 
t satisfactory result the one in 
the depletion is from 4 to 6 p.p.m 
have compared the dilution and 
methods several times, each ex- 
g over some months, with fairly 
tory results, but there is some 
nas to the proper factor for con 
of nitrogen. to oxygen. The 


used is 2 Nitrogen to 5 Oxygen or 


2.86, but this factor is correct only if 


rate is reduced to gaseous nitrogen. 
reduction is to nitrite the factor 
be 1 Nitrogen to 1 Oxygen or 1 
+, while if the reduction should go 
as the formation of ammonia th« 
would be 1 Nitrogen to 4 Oxygen 
4.57. The reduction is usually to 


cen, with the errors due to too little 


n (to nitrite) and to too great re- 
(to ammonia) balancing each 
However, very great errors may 
if an incorrect factor is used, and 
| more comparative results from a 
f sewages in order to establish 
erchangeability of the two methods 


OF OXYGEN DEMAND RESULTS 
conception of an oxygen balance 
fundamental basis of the analytical 
f sewage treatment and stream 
n is due to Professor Earle B. 
s. It is easy to understand as it is 
a balance of the oxygen reserves 
stream, plus its capability for re- 


aeration, against the oxygen demand of 
the sewage discharged into it, both ex 
pressed in, say, pounds per 24 hours. 
There are a good many difficulties in 
applying this general principle to the 
study of a specific stream, but the United 
States Public Health Service for many 
years has been studying the practical 
application of the principle in connection 
with the Ohio and Illinois Rivers, and it 
has been of great importance in the ana- 
lytical studies and surveys made by the 
Sanitary District of Chicago. It has been 
possible to evaluate the strength of indus- 
trial wastes in equivalent human popula- 
tion by use of a per capita factor of 
oxvgen demand. 

ests extending over several months 
were made at the 39th Street Pumping 
Station, in which samples were collected 
and flows determined hourly. The re 
sults of oxygen demand determinations 
(10 days imcubation at 20° C. by nitrate 
method) were calculated to pounds per 
24 hours and divided by the estimated 


population tributary to the sewer. The 
results were as follows: 

Average pumpage, gallons per 24 hrs 71,000,000 
Oxygen demand, my per liter 121 
Total Ibs. oxygen per 24 brs 71,600 
Population tributary to sewer (1914) 324,000 
Lbs. oxygen per capita per 24 hrs 0.22 


Surveys of stockyards, corn products 
and tannery wastes have been made in 
considerable detail and the total oxygen 
demand calculated in pounds per 24 
hours. This oxygen demand is therefore 
on exactly the same basis as the human 
oxygen demand and gives us a more 
accurate index for the pollution load of 
such wastes than we could obtain by any 
other analytical factor. There are, of 
course, differences in the rate of con- 
sumption of oxygen, as has been noted 
before, but the total demand is on the 
same basis for all wastes or sewages. It 
is highly desirable to have this factor 
checked by other investigators, even 
though it may be a rather close approxi- 
mation for Chicago sewages. But the 
Chicago sewage flow is at the rate of 275 
gallons per capita, giving far greater 


| | 
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dilution and dispersion to the putrefactive 
compounds than would occur in a more 


concentrated sewage 

In the survey made by the United 
States Public Health Service in 1920 ot 
some 15 sewage plants in the United 
States (Bulletin 132, p. 115) the per 


capita oxygen demand, calculated to the 


10-day basis, for the sewage of eight 
cities averaged only 0.15 Ib. per capita. 
These cities ranged in population from 
28.000 to 520,000 and had sewage flows 
of from 64 to 137 gallons per capita. We 


have also had indications that our factor 
of 0.22 lb. may be too for the 
sewage at our Des Plaines River Treat- 
ment Works, where the per capita flow is 
much than it is in Chicago. It 
would be desirable to have more 
data on this factor for sewages from other 
cities. 

The reduction of demand is 
the best index of the work accomplished 
by treatment plants, especially settling 
tanks. The Imhoff tanks at our Calumet 
Works reduced the oxygen demand of 
that sewage by 46 per cent during the 
year 1923-24. 

In a completely treated effluent it is 
possible to remove all of the oxygen de- 
mand and even to increase the resources 


high 


lower 
very 


oxygen 


of available oxygen by developing poten- 
tial oxygen in nitrates. If an effluent is 
completely stable it indicates that at least 
99 per cent of the oxygen demand has 
been removed. If the effluent is only 
partially stable and the nitrites, nitrates 
are known it is 
oxygen demand. 


and dissolved oxygen 


possible to calculate its 


RELATIVE STABILITY 


It is rarely worth while to determine 
the relative stability of a raw or settled 
sewage, but the determination is of great 
value for a completely treated effluent 
provided it 1s used intelligently. It can- 
not be used if the sample contains sus- 
pended or colloidal the 
methylene-blue is adsorbed and precipi- 
tated. It cannot be used if the sample 
contains germicides such as free chlorine, 


matter, as 
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calcium hypochlorite, bisulphites or cop- 
per salts. Above all, it cannot be used 
lime-precipitated effluents containing free 
alkalinity, as an entirely fictitious 
stability is obtained. For example, 
some experimental tests on lime precipita- 
tion of our Maywood 
tained a fictitious methylene-blue stability 
of 14 days (96 per cent) on a sample 
mtaining 28 alkalinity. | 
When this sample was diluted with stor 
tap water and its oxygen demand deter- 


caustic 
sewage we 
caustic 


p.p.m. 


it was found to have an oxygen 
108 with only 7.6 


mined, 
demand of 
available oxygen to meet it, so that its 


p.p.m. 


true relative stability was only 7 per cent 

The decolorization of methylene-blue 
occurs when all available oxygen both 
as dissolved oxygen and in combination 
as nitrites and nitrates, disappears, due | 
to the reducing action of bacteria, which 
utilize the oxygen to oxidize unstable | 
organic matter. If practically all of the | 
bacteria are killed by excess lime treat- 
ment, the oxygen is not utilized and the 
unstable organic matter is not oxidized, 
but remains, as it were, preserved until 
the causticity is removed by dilution with 
water containing carbon dioxide and bi 
carbonates. The bacteria then begin t 
grow and quickly use up the available 
oxygen, followed by decolorization of 
the methylene-blue and ensuing putre 
faction. This indicates that the apparent 
stability of the undiluted sample was 
fictitious and that it was in reality quite 
unstable and ready to putrefy as soon as 
the germicide was removed. 


SUSPENDED SOLIDS 


solids 


Determinations of suspended 
total, volatile and fixed, are indispensab! 
in practically all sewage work. Althoug! 
such determinations are not always 0! 
value as an index of concentration, th 
are necessary tor computations of sludg 
removal, sludge digestion and clarity 

effluent. Per capita factors based « 

suspended solids are not of much valu 
as sewages differ so greatly, dependent 
upon whether the sewers are separate « 


i 
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whether or not the sewage wastes as high as 1 to 10 (5 p.p.m. am- 


; tannery or pickling wastes, and 

e method of analysis. 

ition through an asbestos mat in a 

rucible is the most satisfactory 
determination, but even with 


idal dispersions are not removed. 
ids may be coagulated, for 
in activated sludge treatment, 
sludge 


is add to the weight of 
although not included in the de- 
n. 
| 


uswell has devised an ul- 
1 will remove most if not 
4 these highly-dispersed solids. 


whicl 


NITROGEN COMPOUNDS 
litrogen cycle is of such impor- 
biological sewage treatment that 
we analysis is complete unless some 
en determinations are made. The 
ncentration of ammonia plus or- 
nitrogen is one of the most valu- 
lices of the strength of sewage, 
considerable importance in deter- 
what rates of treatment may be 
For example, in our work at the 
Products Refining Company we 
und that there is a well-defined 
f ammonia plus organic nitrogen 
ut 50 p.p.m., below which the ac- 
| sludge process will work very 
torily, while above it considerable 
lty is encountered. There is excel- 
rrelation in general between or- 
plus ammonia nitrogen and oxygen 
ls, but the former results can be 
| quickly and are of more value 
ntrol determination than are oxy- 
emands. The concentration of 
plus ammonia nitrogen defines 
ng that may be applied to sprink- 
ters, as shown by results compiled 
S. A. Greeley? from 10 sewage 
nt plants. 
ratio of these two forms of nitro- 
For most fresh, weak 
sewages the ratio of ammonia 
inic nitrogen is approximately | 
2 to 1; for packinghouse wastes 
10 is 1 to 4 (22 p.p.m. ammonia, 
.m. organic); for corn products 


ies widely. 


monia, 50 p.p.m. organic). The age of 


sewage may be estimated to some extent 


by this ratio, as most industrial wastes 
reach the outfall quickly and do not re 
main in sewers long enough to permit 
In addition, some 


par- 


much ammonification. 


wastes, such as corn products, are 


tially sterilized by sulphur dioxide, which 
retards ammonification. In stale septic 
sewages, on the other hand, the ratio 
is reversed and may be as high as 5 


ammonia to ] Organic, 


Determinations of nitrite and nitrate 
nitrogen are indispensable for activated 
sludge or sprinkling-filter effluents. At 
our Des Plaines and Calumet activated 
sludge plants the amount of air 
adjusted to maintain from 3 to 5 p.p.m. 
of nitrate in the effluent. If the nitrate 
content drops below this lower limit the 
air is We have found 
that the activated-sludge filters most read- 
ily when the nitrates are highest. Nitrates 
furnish a factor of safety that is essential, 
in my opinion, for continuous satisfactory 
operation, as they maintain sufficient re- 
serve oxygen to take care of sudden shots 
of anerobic wastes, 
which otherwise might turn the entire 
contents of the tank septic. 

It is always interesting to get a nitrogen 
balance for a complete treatment process, 


used is 


increased. also 


sewage or septic 


and in order to do this all four forms 
of nitrogen must be included. There 
seems to be very little excuse for con- 


tinuing determinations of albuminoid 
ammonia on sewage, as it is only a proxi- 
mate method and the 


used (without a factor) for totaling nitro 


results cannot be 


gen contents. 


OTHER DETERMINATIONS 


For many years the per cent reduction 
consumed 


he efh 


in the permanganate 
has been used as a measure of t 


oxygen 
ciency of a process, but in my opinion 
it is a very unreliable determination and 
is not of much value either as a measure 
of the strength of sewage or of the effi 


ciency of treatment. As an analytical 


16 


method it is no more exact than the bio 


hemical ox' emat and shows at 
least as great discrepancies between re 
sults obtained everal dilutions of the 
same sample One can obtain quit 
variable results | varving the dilutions 
or the ncentration of permanganate 
There is n satisfactory ratio between 
the biochemical oxygen demand and per 


nsumed of 
results of the 
casionally confused, 


manvanate Oxvve! sewages 


two 


or effluents 


determinations are 


however, and someone tries to balance 
dissolved oxygen and permanganate oxy 
gen consumed, when in realitv there is 
no relation between them 


Total solids are not a good index of 


the strength or ndition of sewage, al 


e total solids sometimes have 


have 


though volati 


some value, as we found in ou 
work on c 
Chlorine 


value in estimating t 


rn products wastes 


in chlorides is at times of 


he degree of dilution 
of sewage, but frequently is influenced by 
waste waters in the sewage coming from 
ice-cream factories, packinghouses, or sea 


When a se 


ries of samples is collected from various 


water used for condensing. 


parts of a treatment plant the accuracy 
of sampling may be checked by compart 
son of the chloride contents of the 
samples 

settleable solids in 


considerable 


Determinations of 
Imhoff 
for supervision of treatment works too 


cones are of value 
small to warrant employment of a chem- 


ist, as such observations enable the 
operator to determine and keep a record 


f the degree of unloading of tanks o1 
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filters, but as an exact laboratory method 
this determination is rather unsatisfact 
if results are reported in cubic centimeters 
as the volume of settled soli 
quite widely duplicat 
If suspended solids ar 


per liter, 
may vary 
determinations. 
determined by weight in the liquor bef 
and after settling the results are of more 
value. 

Many additional determinations are of 
value in investigations of industrial wastes 
such as sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sul 
phide, ferrous and ferric iron, phenols 
sulphocyanides, fats, etc., but this list 
extended indefinitely. Deter 
minations of hydrogen-ion concentrati 


ould be 
have not proved to be of much valu 
except in control of sludge filtration 


CONCLUSIONS 


Che most valuable determinations avail 
ible in sewage work are the biochemical 
xygen demand and ammonia plus organi 
nitrogen. There is a real need for the 
use of these determinations in analyses 
of sewages from widely differing sources 
and the compilation of more per capita 
factors than we now have. 

The dilution method for determining 
oxygen demand is still far from perfect, 
and requires more work on the influence 
of various types of diluting water, on 
the rate of depletion at various tempera 
tures, and on the relation of the dilution 
method to the nitrate method. 
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THE MORGAN GROUP OF 
PARATYPHOIDS* 


(AX LEVINE, FELLOW A.P.H.A., ¢ 


A. AJWANI AND J.C. WELDIN 


Department of Bacteriology, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
106, H. de R. Morgan reported lo each 100 cc. of the melted medium, 


isolation of an organism, from 
heal stools of infants, which 
paratyphoids but which 
readily distinguished and dif- 

from the paratyphoids by its 
ferment mannitol. This organ- 
since become known as Bact 
It appears to 
rmediate form between the para- 


nella) morgant 


ind proteus groups, resembling 
er and differing from the latter 
to attack sucrose; while its 
to form acid or gas from man- 
es the Morgan bacillus to the Pro- 
up, and differentiates it from the 
typhoids 
cultures employed in this study 
lated by one of us (Levine) from 
infant diarrhea cases in the 
ren’s Hospital, Washington, D. C 
the summer of 1919. Of the 


een cases examined, organisms of the 


phoid or dysentery groups were 
(or not detected) in five. One 
e contained Flexner dysentery and 
ratvphoid bacilli, while in eleven 
stools bacilli of the Morgan group 
the only non-lactose fermenters 

Isolations were made by direct 
and after preliminary enrichment 
hout six hours in peptone water. 
lating medium was prepared as fol- 


water 1000.0 c.c 
(Difco) 10.0 x 
4.0 
til dissolved. .Make up loss due to 


filtering place 
bottles 


and without 
uantities in flasks or 
5 pounds for 15 to 20 minutes 
re the Laboratory Section of the Amer 


Health Association at the Fifty-third Ar 
troit. Michigan. October 21. 1924 


prepared as above, was added the following 


Lactose (20.0% solution) 5.0 c.c 
Glucose (5.0% solution) 1.0 cx 
China blue (0.5% solution) 1.0 cx 
Rosalic acid (1.0% solution) 1.0 cx 


Lactose fermenting colonies blue 


others colorless or pink on this medium 


Thirty cultures obtained the 
eleven stools mentioned above, and one 
strain secured from the American Muse 
um of Natural History were employed in 
our studies The museum strain was 
their No. 692, originally isolated by H 
i Smiley from the stools of an infant at 


the Providence Hospital 


MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGICA! 
CHARACTER 

Morphology: All strains were gram 
negative short rods, which stained readily 
with carbol-fuchsin, methylene blue, and 
ventian violet. Spores were not found. 

Motility hanging 
drops of 6 hour broth cultures (37°) 
showed two (40 and 43) to be non 
motile; all other strains were actively 
motile. Observations with semisolid agar 


Examination of 


confirmed these results. 

Litmus milk: This medium was ob 
served for 25 days at 37°C. ‘Two strains 
(1 and 18) become slightly alkaline, and 
one (38) became slightly acid after 25 
lavs. Strain 2 decolorized the medium, 
coagulated the milk and showed an alka 
line reaction in 15 days, being acid in 25 
days. Cultures 40 and 43 decolorized the 
medium, showed an alkaline reaction and 
slight digestion. All other strains pro 
duced no apparent change in litmus milk 
during a period of 25 days at 37°C 

Hydrogen sulphide \11 cultures 
blackened lead .cetate agar (made with 


[17] 


| 
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3 Wittes peptone), but cultures 40 and Fermentation of carbohydrates 
43 mu mot isly than the others Acid and gas formation was re 
/ Chere was no 48 hours at 37° The n 
evi nitrites from < sted 1.0% peptone (Ditco 
nitrat t 37°C KeHPO,, 1.0 \ndrade indicator 
{ ed in 25 a 1.0 ie test substance 
d er a $s was produce 
i? ( rot Ss reco the wing substances 
n Vater h se, sucrose, 1 ' 
ly 1923 was ¢ I I st irch, 
ploy was at 3 3 ( tol citol, sorbitol, 1 
da est su este | t 
M r the Sali 
detection of 1 he tip ot the cotto Glucose and levulose were ferme 
“ moistened with a few drops of with acid and gas production by 
pa I ildehvde ind Stra 
saturated solutio1 f potassium persul he reactions with other carbohy 
phate, and the plug was then pushed int ire summarized in Table I below 
the culture tube within about an inch fron One strain (2) differed from all ot! 


the sur face of the mediun Che tube wa in that it fermented ad ynitol and fail it 


then placed in a water bath at a tempera- attack galactose. Two cultures (40 
ture just below boiling for 15 minutes +3), produced acid and gas from xyl 
The presence of indol was indicated by trehalose and glycerol, but not from n 
the production of a red coloration of the nose, whereas all other strains showed th 
cotton plug [he method is very delicate reverse reactions with these substances 
and eliminates errors due to non-volatile V oqes-Proskauer Reaction. None 
substances which may react with the indol _ the strains studied produced acetyl met! 
reagents carbinol from glucose or other ferment: 
Cultures 40 and 43 did not pro luce carbohydrates 

indol \ll other cultures were distinctly On the basis of morphological 
positive physiological characters, three groups n 


TABLE I! 


4  HARAC ER ) GA* 


Va 
13, 14 
Son 3, 24 
< % 3 
the 25 
14. 4 
418 


( with era fron 
( I Lit 
Gro xX M Ghy Adon-| M mu Ir Cult 
N o~ tilitv! Milk H I II Ill N 
| 
ilk 
icid 
Alk 
4 Decol + 4 40, 4 
rized 
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guished. This subdivision enti [hese two strains ditfer from 
rrelated serologically as all the other cultures in several respects 
lable | hus they are non-motile and do not 
ermented glucose and m indol; they ferment xylose, tre 
| gas halose und ycerol, but not mannose 
wert t attacked with [hey evidently constitute a distinct cul 
cti iny of the’ tural and serological group 
se, rhammnose, lactose All the remai stra were cul 
I tose le iny antl 
in, erythritol wert ved 
t eitol, arabitol \ t 12 
I these 
re serum 
Wee m 
\\ 
Mas t ) 
) \ ‘ Mic \ ( | 34 
He Orat \ it they 
with um for the 
Iture the titut ro] 
he 1) 24 l 
lable [] Lhe sus irative hig! lil wiherea tra 
ed were made by wash- 17, 21, 42 ar O were agglutinated in 
rs (37°C.) veal infusion onsiderably low dilutior \bsorption 
with O.85 salt solution ests were t performed with this serum 
‘ ] Phe suspensions Strain 24 eems to e related to 50 
\fter ascertaining the which is the American Museum culture of 
me of the suspensions the Morgan ba 1S It completely ab 
e optimun ‘lutination sorbed aggluti rom serum 50. ‘This 
mologous serum. all sus erum 1 not weve rolutinate any 
isted to this same tut the other strains agglutinated by serum 
24 » that the relationship is not cleat 
Il it will be readily seen cut 
tinct in that it Serum lutinated tra +7 
ts hor Ss organism | 48, bot! whicl rom the san 
| t that tl ( hese stra were t agglutinated 
tl t re ther serum and they completely 
5 ts the m 48 
tl ( tinat \ erved with 
ct ral 1 se t | 34 t 1 dilu 
‘ | ++ ‘ i] h 
13 ' im 48 
10 ts ited 
i] { \ 
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rABLE Il 


x 
1600 1600 
16x 
160K 3200 
100* 
$200 
160% 
1600 $200 
1600 3200 
18 1600 
4100 1600 
9 2 200 50 
9 24 3200 40K 800 
200 50 
10 3200 
i3 600 4 
13 100 
14 1600 
] ~ 
l | 1600 1600 
2K R00 
ROO 6400 
160K 20x 
10 6x 
10K 60K 
* Ag eve 
Yu M I He and made origi Morgan ire 
tion the \A etfect on the tft eo vel high ilution), and it absorbe 
the set 34 or 3] tinins from serum 8 
Cher considered, serums Strains 23 and 25 reacted with 


8, 14 and t | n serum which seemed 14 in a dilution of 1—50, but shows 


to be markt ited lhe latter was rpt eolutinins trom 
suppl | ) \ l o the Miuchigan serul 

State Board Health Laboratories and In addition to the organisms 
was presul made from the original ibove, serum 8 agglutinated stran 
Morgan stt 21 and 35 in a dilution of 1—1600 (w 


acl these three sera agglutinated was the full titre of the serum); st! 


strains 4, 5, 8 13, 14, 15 and each ofl 1?, 44 and 45 in a dilution of 1 

these strains rbed the welutinins and cultures 23 anc 25 in only | 


(practically completely) from serums 8 Although none of these cultures abs 
and 14 \bsorption tests were not made the agglutinins from serum 8&8 1! 

with the Morgan serum because we did homologus strain, it was rather interé 
not have its mologous strain available to note a correlation between the titr 
for controls. Strain 3 was agglutinated the absorption results Thus stran 


by serum 8 and Morgan (though not in 21 and 35 absorbed the agglutinin 


4 N ‘ 
| 


4 


cultures 42, 44 
among themselves, as 


m serum 38; 
ikewse 
25. In no imstance did 

with an organism from one of 
subgroups appreciably aftect 


strains in the other two 
observations with serums 8, 
ran, it is felt that a group of 
s (re cultures 4, 5, 
+, 15 and possibly 3) which is iden 
illy and agglutinatively with 
il Morgan bacillus, 
cases of infant diarrhea in 

1). ¢ 


resented by 


has been 


SUM MARY 


cultures of Morgan bacilli iso- 
ym cases of infant diarrhea, and 

from the American Museum of 
History were studied as to their 


cultural and agglutination 


groups could be readily distin 


cultural and serolagical tests 
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and ¢ ferment adonitol It was 
! cally distinct from all other 

res 
(b) Iw Ss were i-motile, did 
not p ce indol, a further dit 
fered from all other cultures in 
that they produced acid and gas 
from trehalose and glycerol but not 
from mannose. Serologically these 


s were identical, but distinct 


from all other cultures 


Strain 


lhe third group comprises the re 

maining cultures. Several distinct 

serological subgroups could be dis 

tinguished by the agglutinin ab 
sorption test 

Seven cultures, which seem to be iden 

tical with the original Morgan strain were 


isolated from three cases 


H De R brit F / 908 1906, and 


VIII:490, 


ty letter ty ] +} 
! a) One strain ditfered trom all others 
that it failed to attack valact 
cl 
teristics 
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EFFECT OF INTERFERENCE IN 
OBSTETRICAL CASES* 


WARD F. SEELEY, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


troit, Michigan 
terference i uses. For example, birth injuries 
’ t most eps is mentioned, but from all 
1 ( uses ignore He also calls atte 
u u e fact that hospital statistics u 
; 1 higher percentage of bi 
S aS a caus f death tl 
nmunitv s stics Thus, 
spital, Was! t DD. ¢ 
( f all s; due to this 
le t communit 
ires w 6.7 er cent Ch Mat 
Center Ass ition of New York 
1S Or it half its mothers in hospit 
P it P ws 15.5 per cent f all deat 
| I ult labor while the reneral 
ul ity figures shows 13.5 per cent 
( experience this is quite to be expe 
' | fetal hough by no means universally 
n view of the numbers of primipai 
efi ases of difficult operative delivery 
re hospitalized. 
Ww] In the Registration Area in th 
e in competent 1919 (including twenty states a1 
, ds at our s District of Columbia and 53 per c 
n difficulties arisin the population), 4.5 per cent of 
labor It is by under one year of age were attri 
the eration to injuries at birth. In other w 
ed with a reasonab! ibout 16,000 babies die annually 
+t the ohstetri this cause alone rue, the death 
m prematurity (21.8), diarrhea 
teritis (19.4), and congenital de 
1.6) are higher, but not more im] 
vhen we nsider the difficulties atte: 
1 a universal lowerin yf tl 
n rtl u 
When atten to tormulate 
idea as 
) 1 m rer? 
t it] hat in 
138 1 de urring in tl 
ital 


ro? 


~ 
T 
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breech extraction or vet 
Mayer has shown that 
perations should be studied 
to the general fetal mortality 
relation to the fetal mortality 


ps alone. With this in mind 
rts in 5,444 deliveries 296, 


cent were by forceps, and ; 


litv for all deliveries of 4.3 


} 


wentv babies were lost and 14 


were delivered because of ma 


ations and in most instances 
s were difficult Beides re 
nsecutive cases of forceps fo 
iput posterior position with- 
The management of pos 

ns is important because the 
is extremely high. Cornell 
statement that there are 
re babies lost in these cases 
her obstetrical presentation 
the reason for this 1s_ the 
physician to understand 
the mechanism of labor and 
make a diagnosis previous 
labor. The high mortality 
ent in the cases delivered 
rtality from version is trom 
cent. Potter has « 

this procedure to the at 

it aS a 


bstetriclans and uses 
edure in all cases delivere 
s the results are excellent wit! 
rtalitvy of about 2.5 per cent 
es delivered. However, as a 
edure in all hands it is 
be condemned, as is evidenced 
that Rucker in a series of 
es had an average fetal mor- 


5.8 per cent, which surely does 


his continuance of this 
n f premature labor 1s 
mate n ] ations tha 
wl upon the con 
er wl the lab 
the pore the TeTtus 


the mortality among prematures from 
birth injuries, particularly from meningeal 
hemorrhage, is especially high. 
EKhrenfest has shown that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of stillborn infants 
and those dying within the first few days, 
have definite evidence of traumatic intra- 
cranial lesions. In about 20 per cent of 
these lesions discovered at autopsy there 
was no artificial termination of labor. 
I. J. Browne found that cerebral hemor 
rhage occurred 16 times more frequently 
in breech delivery than in vertex, and 
attributes the greater susceptibility of 
premature intants to hemorrhage to two 
causes, viz: tragility of the blood vessels 
and deficient coagulability of the blood. 
lt may be said, moreover, that the respon 
sibility for such deaths does not always 
rest with the physician, for these injuries 
have been repeatedly observed afte 
normal, spontaneous labors, and practi 


cal 


ly all observers agree that prematurity 
Is an important factor in the etiology of 
irth injuries. 

Maternal mortality rom childbirth 
would seem to be on the increase in the 
United States rather than otherwise. 

tatistics from the Birth Registration 

1OW an increase from 6.1 per 1,000 
in 1915 to 8 per 1,000 for 1920, of 
which 2.7 per cent were due to puerperal 
septicemia and 5.3 per cent to all other 
auses. In 1919 the United States stood 
seventeenth on a list of countries with 
lower mortality. To approach this appall 
ing maternal death rate it is necessar\ 
to revert to the Swedish rate for the 
ears of S89 per 1.000 birth 
It is more than double the Swedish rate 


for 1851-55, 75 per cent greater than 


the average rate for England and Wales 


120 per cent greatet 


ind 
than for 1911-1915. Howard points out 


that the rate of risk tor the mother in 
he United States is not only greater from 
1 causes (1-113), but from all separate 
uses 
| eath rate in the United State 
79 1 OOO ths from puerperal 
) | ill he cause 6.34 
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per 1,000 (1-156) In England and _ proper preparation of the patient ar 
Wales (1911-1915) the rates are 1.42 if the best. It 1s a time and 
per 1,000 and 2.6, respectively The rate saving procedure for the obstet 
f t regnancy (2.43) and in these conditions; its advantag: 
la 180) w which we are largely bvious; its objections are none 
( t United States is 4.23. entering the vagina of the woman i: 
1918) and in England and Wales .84 with the same respect we do the per 
It can therefore be seen that in acci- cavity of th irgical patient, sey 
mre y and labor, the type in a great measure be prevented 
n h interference is most [The mortality from Cesarean S 
e rates in this country are varies from 1 per cent to 10 per 
5 times for the former and Why should there be such a wide n 
irly 4 times for the latter than between the best and the worst 
f England and Wales. Surely a_ is no doubt, as has been pointed 
matter for serious consideration! several authors, that there are far 
\s has been mentioned, maternal mort many sections done for insufficient 
talitv. in so far as it can be attributed sons, and the mortality, even und 
to the effects of obstetrical interference, best conditions, is greater than 
is for the most part a question of injury average laparotomy. Many surgeons w 
and infection [hat mortality from in- would not consider attending a so 


fection should be a much smaller factor normal confinement case, feel no hesi! 
in the total death rate can readily be in pertorming Cesarean Section, the 


lemonstrated by consulting the reports dications for which require the 
yf many good maternity services. obstetrical judgment. In many 


In our service at Harper Hospital one there are no indications for the operat 
patient died of sepsis in 872 consecutive In others, while interference may 
deliveries (.11 per cent) by many physi- mecessary, the choice of section is 
cians, and this case was febrile on unfortunate. Without a doubt the 
admission. Among 10,000 women de- parative simplicity of the operat 
livered at the Chicago Lying-In Hospital influences many operators, who w 
there were 12 deaths from sepsis and hesitate to employ some of the m 


peritonitis, compared with 1 in 407 cases purely obstetrical procedures, to us 


for the Birth Registration Area as an easy way out of difficulty. | 

Probably the greatest prophylactic yperator reports an incidence of | 
against puerperal infection to be used in 14 for Cesarean Section in a series 
the last decade is rectal examination. We 1,100 deliveries, surely a sad comn 


have learned that vaginal examination, tary, when conservative obstetricians 


probably the greatest cause of febrile a rate of from 1-40 to 1-80 amp! 
puerperia, need be done with extreme cover all indications arising in 
rarity during the course of labor, and consultation practices. 

then usually as a preliminary to vaginal Che ill advised use of forceps 1s 
perative delivery. It was proved years to be associated with serious injury 
ago, that the morbidity and mortality rate maternal soft parts, especially if the | 


from infection after the classical Cesarean’ cian fails to diagnose the positio1 


peration mounted directly in proportion § rectly and attempts to drag an unt 
~ 


Ups 

to the number of vaginal examinations. head through the pelvis. 
Furthermore, rectal examination is of How much the advocacy of ra 
greatest value in the cases in which vagi- procedures as an almost routine 


nal examination is most dangerous, that cedure by certain physicians high in 
is, in the cases confined at home where _ stetrical circles has had to do wit! 
the facilities for hand sterilization and mortality rates is a matter of conject 
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n mortality and morbidity would 


justify, in their hands, the 
they advise. However, as a 
cedure for all physicians they 
be condemned. How many 
applied in cases with incom 
lated cervices, unrotated 

sitions, in badly contracted 
have no means of knowing; 
say without fear of successful 
iat the resultant force 
for delivery must result in 
children and injured and in- 
ers. Furthermore, we do not 


it an infant mortality of 15.8 


1 routine use of version. 
will always be cases in which 
e is necessary, and it is only 


idualization that the best results 


ained. How to interfere, when 


ere—these things must be con- 


id each case treated accordingly. 


is not an exact science and 


judgment is not perfect; there 
refore always be a small and un- 


ic 


maternal and infant mortality 
tetrical interference. This is 


much a platitude as it seems when 
nember that at times it is necessary 
se a procedure that favors the 
at the expense of the child, and 


deliberately sacrifice the child 


the mother. Just what this irre- 
minimum of mortality should be 


ult, in fact, almost impossible to 


a 


I will venture a statement that 


al practice the maternal rate 


pproximate 2.5 per 1,000, the 
wide statistics 4 per 1,000 live 


is something to be attained in the 


al 


1 failure. 


re if prenatal care and better 
teaching are not to be con- 


rable as the above figures un- 


are, there is much evidence that 
obstetrical results are being 


in many of the larger centers 


ut the country and abroad. This 


urage to think that the present 


ring rates can be lowered 


In a series of 5,460 cases delivered 
at the New York Lying-In Hospital, both 


in r and outdoor services, there were 
22 maternal deaths, a rate ot 4 per 1,000 
(1-248 cases) about half the current 
heures for the Lirth Registration Area. 
Among the last 10,000 women delivered 
it the Chicago Lying-In Hospital there 
was a mortality of 3.9 per 1,000. The 
Lot i Dublin) Report tor 
1921 shows a maternal mortality of 5.2 


per 1,000, including 2 deaths in 66 cases 

f placenta previa treated by version. 
[The same hospital for 1922-23 shows 6 
per 1,000 for all cases cared for. At 
Harper Hospital in this city for the year 
1923, 872 mothers and 879 children were 
delivered, by many different physicians 
and the resident staff, with 4 obstetrical 
deaths (4.6 per 1,000). Seventeen babies 
were lost from obstetrical causes, a rate 
of 28 per 1,000. 

Considered all together these rates are 
encouraging and show that in hospital 
practice where the physical facilities for 
good obstetrics are at hand the mortality 
rates can be very appreciably reduced in 
comparison with the prevailing community 
Statistics. It is to be said also in this 
connection that while hospitals offer much 
better facilities than private homes for 
the care of obstetrical cases, the mortality 
rate is also influenced in favor of home 
cases by the comparatively larger number 
of primipare (2 to 1, Harper Hospital), 
complicated and operative cases that are 
cared for in hospital practice. So then, if 
the mortality rates in hospitals can be 


reduced as sh 


wn, In spite of these un- 
favorable cases, to figures much better 
than the community at large, there still 
remains much hope 

In endeavoring to formulate some idea 


as to what can be done to reduce fetal 


death rate from interference, we find it 
extremely difficult to classify the fatali- 
ties as to proper etiology: thus in many 


‘onditions of the m } 


1er which in them- 
selves endanger the life of the child it 
is at times necessary to interfere, ¢.¢., 


toxemias, breech, abruptio placenta, 


—— 
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place i 
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mate 
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cause 
Proy 
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ror erative 

but it 1s dou 
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of 
have 
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\ 
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veral ta 
in the la 
normal 

us TISKS 
purely | 


that it cau 
in the cl 
condition 
verage wo! 
het elf 
birth she will 
bstetr 

( 
nit 
it serves 
notori ] 
tremely 

mk 


t always be 


a practical 


ths during par 
rhether 
whoetnel 
! i] lacental or fetal 
ena upervis by the 
educe the necessity 
! ence in the toxemias 
ful whether much can be 
this line in the matter ot 
] 1. + 
Via LOTUpPIO pia el l 
ately tively uncom 
siti t rapid de 
is the common caust 
int mortality Obstetricians 
to hurry the 
ming head in é 
t ld. This 
f these children w 
mpression ot the 
ts ipidly extrac 
loll finds that as long 
1 11 
s, if necessary, should 
f the afte nil 
gher plane 
lepen lent wu n 
. t is the current opinion 
ib is an entire 
ittended | se 
1 and lab 
1 ction Surely we 
( so when we realize 
the ths of more women 
e than any otne 
erculosis. When t 
eCalliZes the 
t int upon chil 
TECELVE ( 
é the 
1 le 
salties 
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HEALTH 


the teaching facilities in the medical] 
schools. The departments of gynecology 
ind obstetrics should be combined ) 
1 single department for teaching purposes 
[fo quote Williams, “ the reason for this 
s two fold: First, the two subdivisions 
mbrace the entire physiology and pat! 
of the female organs, suffice 
mportant to occupy fully the attention 


f intelligent men; and, they overlap 


such an extent that when taught se; 
itely considerable reduplication must 
ccur. The essential surgical training 
in be obtained only in gynecology, 


mversely correct gynecologic thinki: 


uires extensive obstetric trainin 
This has already been answered by 
majority of our best medical schools, 
gether with the requirement of the in 
ne vear should result in a higher statu 
»bstetrical surgery. 
Dublin has shown that while the de 
e from several important causes 
materially reduced by adequate pren 
e, there is no reduction in mortal 
m conditions requiring  obstetri 
erferen Chis, then, is purely 
lical problem not to be influenced or 
solved by legislation of a kind that ma 
he pregnant woman the ward of the st 
a minor bureau of the feck 
ment. \While pregnancy and 
turition are naturally of interest to 
mmonwealth, the conditions in then 
selves are entirely private matters 
should be so regarded. Supervision 
ntrol should | n 


e a community con 


irected as the local conditions dema: 
We believe that better obstetrics will 
esult rapidly and surely by the re 

nition of the need by the medical 
ssion and laity; by improved teac!l 


both in 
ssional and lay mind that it 1s 


ranci 


facilities: by an admission 


es of surgery, 
a realization that improved care du! 
nancy, labor and the puerperiun 
blem with some 
a problem that n 
kept free of all socialist 


stic tenden 
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VALUES IN THE MAINTENANCE OF 
THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD* 


WALTER H. BROWN, M.D., Fettow A.P.H.A. 


rector Child Health Demonstration, Mansfield, Oluo 
HIS DISCUSSION of values in result in the name of both economy and 
york is one of the science. 

; ndicates that we Chis Association is to be congratulat 

” :, se in public health hat its Committee on Municipal Healt 
expressed deter- Vepartment Practice has initiated a plan 
eines lic health officials ! the appraisal of health work that is 

to esta standards which to evaluate e nrst step im devising a practi 
their own work is f considerable method of evaluating a health program 
A considerable and important part of 
enincance It marks the passage trom ] bee 
the quantity to the quality stave values in the maintenance of the health 


All t have been satis- 


hed 


various health proce 


o fre juently we 


with the mere examination of the 
lures which make up 
the 


the institution 


our programs days 
striking results following 
of certain hygenic and sanitary measures 
their value both 
to the health worker The 
rapid increase of knowledge about health 
and disease among both lay and profes- 


sional workers is changing this condition 


proof of 
and the public. 


was sufficient 


Health officials are being asked about 
the economic soundness of their proposed 
Appropriating bodies are de- 
detailed proofs of the 
health measures. This 
may be disconcerting and sometimes em- 
but it is a wholesome 


budgets 
manding more 


effectiveness of 


barrassing, 
condition. 
The 


supporters of public health, 


inquisitiveness of the financial 


plus the ris- 


ing scientific standards of our profession, 
have corspired to focus our attention 
upon the relative value of the various 
elements in our programs. The results 
f an honest, si e study of such rela 
tive values can onlv result in the survival 
of the sour edures and an elimina 
tion of tl Insound Eve sensible 
health w welcome such a 
\ 
P 
Mes 


the child necessarily has been dis- 
cussed by the two previous speakers 
Control of environment and of commun 
cable diseases makes up a vital part 
any plan for the protection of the health 
f children as well as adults. In what 
follows then it will be understood that 
the speaker has intentionally omitted 
special reference to these two aspects of 
his subject. 

The first step in the measurement of 
values in health work is the establishment 
of standards. Unfortunately our stand- 
ards have not kept pace with the rapid 
levelopment of our activities. Valuable 
as is the increasing accuracy of the 
compilation and interpretation of mor- 
tality statistics, they can only be con- 
sidered a crude method of measurement 
Our morbidity figures are fragmentary 
and incomplete. They only give 
imperfect view of a part of the fie 


an 
all 


One of the most pressing needs in health 


administration is 


of new 


+ 


the discovery 
for the 


measuring rods evaluation 


ealth promotion activities. A consider 
ible number of research workers are 
engaged in an effort to supply this ne¢ 


Pending the establishment of these new 
ards, it should be profitable for 


briefly the status 


hild health activities as judged by present 


review present 


lards of measurement and to indicat 


tan 


| 
_ 


ES IN THE MAINTENANCE 
relative values based upon 


he most striking accomplish 
whole field of public health 
he lowering of our infant 
Even though the rate of 
has slowed up perceptibly 
vears, Woodbury has shown 


+ per cent during the period 


the communicable disease 


7%); a slight increase in 
malformations resulting fa 
lv a relatively small reduction 
hs in early infancy (10.8%). 
be stated that these decreases 
tual and relatively greater in 
than in the rural areas. 


tudy of these statistics shows a 


relation between the develop 
certain public health activities 
eduction in the mortality rates. 


‘t elements in these activities 


have been responsible for this 


have not been isolated. This 


isolation is the one immediately 


+ 


Woodbury in his recent pains 


udy of the causes of infant 


has furnished us with a basis 


ext steps in evaluation. 


lative numerical importance of 


} 


us causes of infant deaths has 


Ti¢ 


1 striking and _= significant 
Diseases of early infancy have 
irst place with 36.1 per cent; 


stinal diseases are still a close 
32.4 per cent 


liseases now have the position 
at the end of the list with 
nt With these facts before 
posed to discuss the value of 

services which must 
inv. well-rounded health 


nfant mortality at birth challenges the 

health worker who claims to be developing 

n all-around public health servic: Here 
rain, it 1s realized that it is the respon 
lity f the medical profession ar 

me il training institutions to raise the 

standards of obstetrical practice But 
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Prenatal—It is manifest that the 
large number of deaths occurring in the 
first month of life are due largely to 
causes operative before or at the time 
of birth. To meet this situation ade 
quately means a careful consideration of 
the actual causal factors involved. Con 


genital debility, prematurity and injuries 
at birth demand education for parenthood 
and high-grade medical and nursing 
service The values to be obtained in 


this field will be directly proportional 
» our clear understanding of these 
necessities. 

The responsibility for the effectiveness 
of this service must be shared by the 
medical profession with the health official 
It is the duty of the public health leader 
to stimulate interest in this matter with 
a view to making available for 100 per 
cent of the mothers in his community 
adequate prenatal service. Mere estab- 
lishment of prenatal clinics for the 
indigent will only touch the surface of 
the problem. Real prenatal work should 
begin in the school system by a prepara- 
tion of boys and girls for parenthood. It 
must include a raising of medical stand- 
ards, and the practice of preventive 
pediatrics by the general practitioners of 
medicine. It justifies the expenditure of 
a reasonable portion of the budget of the 
health department, for it is the soundest 
and most profitable investment in the 
whole field of health. 

Natal and Neonatal Service—lIt is 
recognized that many public health 
officials have purposely refrained from 
inv attempt to actively promote obstet- 
ical service as part of their program 
The writer believes that the time has 
me for this point of view to be changed 
wr =modified The high maternal and 


it is also the duty of the public healt! 


{ Or re uct I I various 

tality 1s of esp il interest 

ntinuous drop in deaths 
‘ 29 

>, 

iuses 92.2%o); a Striking 

| 


to make a bl juate ym 
tacilit iwitation and 

n. 
N sta ne ot s needed to 
firm you pinion that the infancy 
service provided through well-baby con- 
feren in ursil services has had 


much to do with the reduction of infant 
mortality. The only question I should 
like to raise is whether our work 1 
organized as to make it lead toward the 
eventual assumption by the home of the 
responsibility for such personal service, 
and the preparation of the family 
physician to furnish it 

Preschocl—The comparatively recent 
discovery of the preschool child has 
brought with it ample evidence of the 
great relative importance of this period 
of life. A careful examination of a large 
number of preschool children reveals the 
fact that this is the developmental period 
for the numerous physical defects about 
which we hear so much 
we have traced the 


To this period 
establishment of 
mental habits which dominate the future 
of the individual and either make or mat 
his usefulness. The value of a health 


service which will capitalize the possibilt- 


ties of this period can only be estimated. 
Certain it 1s that in order to accomplish 
this we must do more than merely extend 
our infancy service upward or our school 
service downward. Careful consideration 
must be given to the special needs of this 
ave level. The lifficulties of securin 
an opportunity to reach the preschool 
child are very real s to the field work 

We lack the organized Dp ich f the 
school age and psychological appeal of 


the infant. We must build up widespread 
interest in the vital importance of good 
health supervision during this period 
while we are growing a generation of 
parents with a fine discrimination of 
relative health values. Preschool service 
merits a prominent place in our future 
health programs 

School Service 
health service in the schools has been one 
of the striking activities in the 


The development of 


public 
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ency Ww 


field during the last twenty 
It has been approached from 
\ ssible point of view and with a 
variety of objectives. Large sums 


money have been expended 
lical and nursing services. Due to a 
f standards, it is most difficult 
secure a true picture of the results 
tained on a comparable basis. It is 
rankly disconcerting to hear an experi 
enced worker like Dr. Josephine Baker 
say, “there is a remarkable uniformity 
in various communities as to the per 
entage of certain defects found year 
after vear. A statement of actual ex 
uminations made and abnormal conditions 
found seems to be the objective of these 
’ It raises the question whether 
we are getting true value for our 


reports. 


expenditures—whether this continuous 
stream of defective children is to go on 
Perhaps we are finding the 
answer in the newer phase of health 
promotion now being described under the 
general term of health education. Here 
we have, in many places, the corelation 
f the services of the educator, the 


forever. 


ivsician, the nurse and parent; considet 
ition of the child as a whole instead ot 


parts. It may be that in this field 
we have promise of the highest values 

the maintenance of the health of t! 

ld, for here it should be possible 
work out the methods for the soluti 


of the technical problems involved and 
it the same time prepare a new generation 
f adults who will give public and per 


sonal health its proper evaluation in tl 
le scheme of life. 
These, then, are some of the things 
which seem to be of certain relative value 
in the promotion of child health. How 
ever, running through them all is a tend- 
lich may so seriously interfere 
with their effectiveness that it should bh 
mentioned. I refer to our rapidly 
leveloping passion for numbers. We 
record with utmost care the number otf 
pieces of literature we distribute, the 
number of children at our clinics, the 
number of nursing visits made, and so 
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a long list. It is realized that 
stages of our development this 
been necessary and desirable; 

has now come when we must 
quantity to quality of service— 
esirable to use the microscope 
the telescope. For if we are 


to extend our services for the health of 
1] 


children we must accept the challenge of 
the committee of this Association and 
with scientific impartiality evaluate our 
work and_ retain mly those activi 
ties which meet the test of proven 


results. 


INDUSTRIAL MORBIDITY 
STATISTICS* 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


IUNE, 1924, at the invitation of 
Managing Director of the Na- 
nal Industrial Conference Board, a 
e+ was assembled to consider the 
pment of a list of diseases and 
ical conditions for use in connec- 


with the study of industrial mor- 


This Committee entrusted to a 
echnical Committee the task of 
a specific list, and on Septem- 
this Sub-Committeeft submitted 


ist prepared by the Technical 
ittee, modified somewhat, has re- 
he approval of the General Com- 
It is presented for consideration, 

ideal or as a perfect classifica- 


st of diseases, but as a tentative 


to the I: strial Hygiene Section of the 

P Health Association, Detroit, Mich 
1924 

D William H. Davis, Bureau of 

Washington; Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Pres 

Statistical Association; Dr 2 Ss 


erican Assn. of Industrial Physicians and 
Watertown, Mass.; Dr. F. L. Rector, Con 
ard of Physicians in Industry, New York, 
Mr Edgar Sydenstricker, U S Public 
€ Washington, Chairman; Dr Wade 
tion of Industrial Hygiene, American 
Assn.; Mr. Dean K. Brundage, U. S 
Service, Washington; M R. J. Vane, 
Life Insurance Co.. New York: Mr H 

of the National Safety Council 
of Mr Dean K. Brundage, U S 
th Service, Washington; Mr. J. O. Spain, 
f the Census, Washington; Mr. George Van 
tropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 


proposal which, it is hoped, may be of 
some immediate use. It is suggested that 
critical comment concerning the proposed 
list be directed to the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker, 
United States Public Health Service, 
Washington 


LIST OF PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


Corresponding title numbers in parentheses 


from the International List of the Causes of 


Death. Third Revision, Paris, 1920 
I. EpipeM! ENDEMK AN INFECTIOUS 
DISEA 
l | pl la para yid fevers (1) 
2. Malaria (5 
) flue 
4. Othe and nic diseases 
14, 6-1 12-25 )a 
5 T ere i I 
a. Tuberculosis of the respiratory 
tem (31) 
b. Other torm »f tuberculosis (32 
37) 


a. Syphilis 
1. Syphilis, so reported (38) 
2. Locomotor ataxia and general 
‘paralysis of the insane (72 and 
76) 
b. Chancroid (39) 
c. Gonorrhea (all forms) (40) 
7. Purulent infection, septicemia (41)°® 
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8. Other intect 1s eases, exclusive of 3. Diseases of the veins (93) 
those under 4 a. Hemorrhoids 
a. Anthrax (27 b. Phlebitis j 
O Ast n this group (26, c. Varicose veins 
28 4? d. Others under this title 
4. Diseases of the lymphatic system (94) 
Il. G N [INCLUDED IN a. Adenitis and swollen glandsi 
b. Others under this title 
1. Ca fort and other malig- 5. Hemorrhage without specified cause ’ 
tes (43-49 (95) 
2 a. Epistaxis 
ant b. Others under this title 


1e circulatory sys 


51) a. High blood pressure (96) 
ut teoarthritis, b. Others under this title (92, 96) : 
4A sm. acute or chronic (66) V. DIseASES OF THE ResprrAToRY SYSTEM 
>. Chi I f 1. Diseases of the nasal fossz and the 
a. Inorganic (67) annexa (97) 
b. Orga ibstances (68 a. Coryza, rhinitis, and “cold” (us 
6. Other general diseases (53-65, 69)® qualified ) 
, b. Sinusitis 
III. Disea 1E NERVOUS SYSTEM ANS c. Others under this title 
URGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE 2. Diseases of the larynx (98) 
1. Neuralgia, neuritis, hysteria (82) a. Laryngitis 
a. Neuralgia b. Others under this title 
b. Neuritis 3. Bronchitis (99) 
c. Sciatica a. Acute, excluding capillary bron- 
d. Migraine chitis; see next subtitle) 
e. Hysteria b. Chronic 
f. Others under this title Cc. Unspecific 


2. Other diseases of the nervous system 


a. Functional nervous disorders, such 1. Should any of the diseases included in_ this 
rroup indicate marked prevalence, they should be 


as neurasthenia, nervous pros- = 
shown separately 


ration, nervousness, etc. (84) b. When not due to an accident 
b. Others under this title (70, 71, 73- This title does not include tumors of the female 
75. 77-81. 83)8 Ke ital organs, tumor of brain, tumor of the thyr« 
, und, tumor of the prostate, etc (See Tumor 
3. Diseases of the eye and annexa (85) Index of the Manual of the International List 
Causes of Death, Third Revision, p. 292.) 
vitis 
1. Illnesses due to rheumatism are subdivided int 
| stra nN te ch or ordat e th the deta 
} International List of the Causes of Death Pro 
ses Ww i « eported is ue to 
d. Others under this title tism " without any qualification that it will be impr 
t ible t leterr e wi h of the conditions 
4 Lisea ot the ea (Soa) ally sused the es host < as acute rhe 
a ¢ matic fever, a disease which has epidemic prevalence 
liffers so markedly from art! s deformans. a dis 
Utitis media of the joints of doubtful et vy which ordinarily 
title ‘ the sulxl 
‘ made to 
) ‘ the ist process b) ssi fi 
I f ! ctical 
t! 
} I\ ( SYSTEM ~ 
) 
> 
é es 
te 
O this title (9la and | 77 Should at 
n t ite mar 
0} 
evalence. tl i be shown sé¢ tely 
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6. Other diseases of ty 
tem (92, 
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101) 


yncho-pneumonia, including cap 


mmonia—all forms (100, 


illary bronchitis (100) 
Lobar pneumonia (10la) 
Other forms of pneumonia, includ 
g pneumonia unspecified (101b) 
sy (102) 
na (105) 
é ases of the respiratory sys 
é (tuberculosis excepted 
s (10/a 
unqualified) (107¢ 
ia feve (107c) 
Others ider this title (103, 104 
106, 107) 
rHE DicestivE SYSTEM 
ises of the mouth and annexa 
108 
thache (unqualified 
Abscessed tooth 
Pyorrhea alveolaris 
Other conditions of the teeth or 


Canker of mouth (unqualified) 
Others under this title 

seases of the pharynx and tonsils 

(109) 

Diseases of the pharynx 

Diseases of the tonsils 

Sore throat (unqualified ) 
Streptococcic sore throat 


Others under this title 


Diseases of the stomach (111, 112) 


Gastric and duodenal ulcer 


Gastritis 


Dyspepsia and indigestion (un- 
qualified ) 
Nervous indigestion 
Nausea, vomiting 
Stomach trouble (unqualified ) 
Others under this title 
irrhea and enteritis (114) 
citis (117 
i test i str t n (116)k 
ler i 
I es il Struction { ganic ob 
eases e intestines 
119 
Othe er this title (110, 115, 
116, 119 
tne ind ga 1daer 
e (124 


w 


c. Gall-stones (123) 


d. Others under this title (120-124) 


9. Peritonitis without specified cause 
(126) 
10. Other diseases of the digestive sys- 
tem (125 27) 
1. “ Cramps"! 
b. Others under this title 
VII. Nonvenereat Diseases or THE GENITO 
SYSTEM AND ANNEXA 
1 Nephr t acute af cl nic 
a. Acute (128) 
b. Chronic, including unspecified (129) 
2. Diseases of the bladder (133) 


b. Others under this title 
3 Nonp lerperal diseases of female 
gel 

a. Menstrual disorders (140, 141) 
b. Others under this title (137-141) 
4. Other 
genito-urinary system and annexa 

(130-132, 134-136, 142) 


nonvenereal diseases of the 


VIII. Tue Strate (143-150) 
IX. DiIsEASES OF THE SKIN AND OF THE CEL- 
LULAR TISSUE 
1. Furuncle (152) 
2. Abscess, unqualified (153) but ex- 


cluding™ 


3. Acne ( 154) 


f. Hysteria appears to be out of place in this title, 
but inasmuch as it is included with neuralgia and 
neuritis the Inte tior List of the Causes of 
Death t was leemed advisable t kee} it in the 
Sa me paace » this list nd to show the number of 
such cases by auhetitute ' 

Titles and the Internati 1 List 

comotor itaxia nd general ysis of the n 
sane) should be Ided to title 8 < 

h. Should trachoma or ertain othe diseases of 
the eve show n ked prevaler hould 
e added for these ses 

i. J le ess f tl n, cervical 

ether 

I es 
Wi 
A y 
he 
1s 
I w 
ns 
< 


''S' 
| 
| 
| 


‘La 


| 1 (154 
I 
154 
1 154 
O title (151, 153, 154) 
‘ Bont AND OF THI 
OrGA LOCOMOTION 
Disea f the ynes (155) 
Disease t the joints (tuberculosis 
al heumatism excepted) (156 
Ort liseases of the organs of loco 
motion 
1. Bursitis (158) 
b. Flat-foot (158) 


c. Luml 


d. Myal 


ek 
{vos 
t. Othe 
ee note 
\ 
Ac 
(17 
2. At 
\ 


(158) 


gia, including “ stiff neck.” 
(158 
tic 158 


LA 

t itional 

irn conflagratior 

Q 

‘ xiat by poiso 


Uther exte i iuses 
a. Infected wo 1 (202) 
) \ thers (165 174, 177 
182, 183, 186, 192, ] 
Accident nonoccupationa! 
qu. hed 


> 
Other acute 


vod (175) 


poisoning 

Others under this title 
accidental pois 
(gas excepted) 
a. Ivy 


b. Others un 


poisoning (177) 
ler this title (176 
Accidental 


(178, 179) 


burns, 


\ccidental asphyxiation by p 
ous gas or vapor (181) 

Accidental 


wounds (184) 


cuts or 


(Accidental fall (185) 
Excessive cold (193) 
Excessive heat (194) 
Fractures, sprains, luxations 
Other external causes 

a. Infected wound (202) 

b. All other (165-174, 180, 182 


186-192, 195-200, 202) 


DEFINI AND UNKNowN ( 
(205 
Cada i 
xhaustior 
ackache 
es 
le ed nditions 
nknow 
CT! { Al FS 159-164) 


punctu 


conflagrat 
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inder this title (158) | 
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XIV. Ex 10 
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Vi TAL STATISTICS FROM THE VIEW- 
POINT OF THE CLINICIAN" 
SARL I , F.A.C.S. 


\L STATISTICS have been 
ined as “ relating to the life his- 
es of communities or nations,” 


tabulations of births, deaths, mar- 


disease. With the exception 


ive, the original records have 


be provided, almost solely, by 


ms fair to conclude, and it seems 


common opinion, that the con- 

recording of social history is a 
complishment. In 1532, weekly 

mortality ” were first compiled. 

ars later, the official registration 
ms, marriages and deaths was 
France, and early in the seven- 

ntury a similar registration was 
Sweden. In 1662, Captain John 
published a book entitled, 
and Political Observations 

| in the Following Index and 

n the Bills of Mortality.” This, 
marks the beginning of vital 


lation counts have been made for 


Heroditus speaks of 
attempt to estimate her wealth 
ulation in 3000 sB.c. Moses 
a census of the tribes of Israel. 
ind Rome reviewed resources 1n 


il men many times. 


raditions of Aesculapius, the writ- 


Hippocrates, Celsus and others 
nish us at their fund of medical 
ve, most certainly the accumula- 
ages of experience. Rather 
I spent considerable time en- 
to estimate the status of su 
different periods, especially 


periods, and concluded, with quite 


acceptable proof, that surgery is a very 
ancient art; that the Hindus, Arabs and 
Egyptians did many operations that quite 
prevalently are believed to be accomplish- 
ments of our own generation. There are, 
too, many evidences in masonry and 
otherwise, that much was provided in 
sanitation. An example is the water filter 
on the Palatine Hill at Rome, that I 
viewed with Professor Tambolini, who 
told me that it was built about 900 B.c. 
Because of the accomplishments in the 
healing art and of the evidences of con- 
siderations for sanitation, I venture to 
say that we do not know how much con- 
sideration may have been given to gen- 


eralization of disease and death at various 
early periods of civilization. 

During the past year I was asked to 
comment upon that portion of a paper 
which pertained to longevity, and the 
consideration of this subject brings one 
to consider statistics. I desired authority 
and I went about in search of it. With 
the same statistics available, I found that 
scholars conclude variably. It makes a 
great difference whether mortality tables 
are used or whether life tables are used. 
It was necessary for me to abandon tables 
for my consideration and to analyze 
conclusions. 

I said above that the clinician supplies 
original records. Being one, I feel that 
[ may criticize physicians freely. The 
mistakes in reporting causes of death must 
be tremendous and, of course, not cal- 
culable. A great teaching hospital in this 
country, by a careful survey of records 


mparing antemortem and postmortem 


liagnoses, found astounding discrepan 
ies. There was everything available in 
this institution in the way of diagnostic 
acilities. If so great discrepancies can 
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occur under advantageous conditions, how 
much greater must they be under less 
advantageous facilities, as in outside or 
country practice. 

Another serious difficulty in reducing 
errors in death reports to the minimum in 
practice in homes, in small, and even in 
medium sized hospitals, is the great lack 
of autopsies. This is due to many rea- 
sons, such as sentimental objections of 
relatives and friends, lack of cooperation 
on the part of hospitals, and rather often 
to the urgent rush or the indifference of 
the physician. The great work of hospital 
standardization by the American College 
of Surgeons is resulting in the rapid 
increase of autopsies. 

Another class of errors may be illus- 
trated by the following incident: While 
listening recently to a report of anaphy- 
laxis from horse serum, the doctor 
next to me told me that he had lost a 
case suddenly from this cause. Thinking 
of this paper, I asked him what he put 
in the death certificate, and he said, 
“ Pneumonia, that was what she had.” 

Varying conditions and changing modes 
of living must reflect in vital statistics. 
For instance, in this country in 1880, 
there were two families living in the 
country to one in the city. In 1917, 
the ratio was literally reversed, that is 
two families living in the city to one 
in the country. The more favorable 
means of travel have increased social in- 
tercourse and brought about contact of 
remote and distant regions. 

In connection with comments on faulty 
reports on disease and causes of death, 
it is unfair to pass without announcing 
that it seems indisputable that the closer 
alliance of the various sciences, the 
clinical and X-ray laboratories, the rich 
accumulation of recorded clinical experi- 
ence and the organization and standard- 
ization of both medical education and 
practice, must result in the greatest unity 
of judgment and diagnosis 

At any rate, the statistician must tab- 
ulate and deduct from clinical reports, 
and whether these reports are right or 


wrong, they are final, provided that a 
few prescribed regulations have been ad- 
hered to. It may be that many errors 
offset others so that the average surpris- 
ingly approaches correctness. The 
formation thus provided is, as som 
has aptly said, “the barometer of s 
pressure.” 

The value of vital statistics is so great 
that it is beyond the scope of a brief paper 
to include more on this phase of the 
ject than a generalization. I have chosen 
to divide values into two groups, economic 
and social, applying in the first group con- 
siderations in finance and industry, and in 
the second group individual and com- 
munity conduct and relationships. 

Economic l’alues: Of all great financial 
institutions, the one which is most basi- 
cally dependent upon vital statistics is life 
insurance. Life insurance is a part of the 
business interests of most individuals of 
our country to-day; that is, directly or 
indirectly. We men insure our lives for 
the protection of those dependent upon 
us, and we are permitted principals and 
types of contracts based upon expectancy 
estimated from the experience of others 
who have gone before us. Out of this 
has grown, more or less recently, another 
use of life insurance—the protection of 
business. I am told that there are more 
than fifty Americans insured for $1,000,- 
000 or more for the protection of their 
businesses or business interests. 

Industrial liabilities caused by injuries 
to employes have, especially during the 
past one and one-half decades, received 
much attention and study. The various 
state workmen’s compensation statutes 
have created the necessity of definite pro- 
visions by employers for the care ar 
compensation of the injured. As a direct 
ing surgeon of a private clinic which takes 
care of thousands of industrial accidents 
I have had the opportunity to observe that 
many of the accidents occur to the physi- 
cally unfit, or to those who are not 
physically fit for the work assigned. 

It has come about that medical surveys 
have been indicated in industry. Many 
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tistics, 


eeded lines for propaganda and educa- 
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ers are coming to require physical 
ation of and filed 
of the physical findings. In con- 
) with examinations, advice is given 
in my observation, is commonly 
Many defects un- 
to the employes are found, and 
mmendations for known defects 
-d. Advice and aid for the cor- 


employes 


received. 


defects or treatment of disease 
ided to the mutual advantage of 
and employe. I know of one 
inufacturer who, after instituting 

| survey, so reduced compensation 

e that the bank account for this 
se accumulated a surplus in nine 
s of three times the cost of the 


welfare and recreation provisions 
‘ral in business and industrial or- 
ions, and their hospitals and sani- 
ms denote, not alone humanitarian 
rn, but a new, growing appreciation 
» economic value of man. 
tal or Clinical Values: 
attention is directed 


From vital 
ti along 
Among the most important of these 
yrganized efforts to spread knowledge 
mankind on the subjects of infant mor- 
tuberculosis, dental prophylaxis, 
r, prenatal education and eugenics. 
these endeavors lead to a better 
iation of the greatest present oppor- 
in the healing art—preventive 


ine 


DISCUSSION BY WILLIAM H. 


Carr’s able paper clearly shows the 
y limitations of vital statistics, and 
me time he emphasizes the point that 
tistics, even though not entirely satis- 
re the essential foundation of facts 
and must constantly guide us in 
ng to solve the health problems of 
Carr suggests that the foundation be 
| by more autopsies, which will per- 
re accurate certification of causes of 
physicians. This certainly is a step 
right direction, a step which has, as 


To make possible greater practice in 
preventive medicine, the following must 
be of the most general concern: the con- 
duct of and proper living for the expect- 
ant mother; how to keep the well baby 
well; modes of the spread of contagion; 
knowledge of the signs of incipient tuber- 
culosis; recognition of precancer lesions 
and of the early Such 
information brings greater happiness and 


signs of cancer. 
increased longevity. 

Vital statistics tables are probably not 
most statistical 
therefrom 


studied as generally as 
tables, but 
disseminate 


information does 


indirectly through the great 
propagandas. ‘To reduce disease or death 
rate, it requires more than an educated 
profession. It requires an informed 
populace. 

In conclusion, permit me to again call 
attention to the necessity for more 
numerous autopsies; to the fact that hos- 
pital standardization is the greatest con- 
trol factor towards better practice; that 
the care of the injured, and medical sur- 
veys in industry are saving and prolonging 
life; that dissemination of health 
increases the opportunities for the practice 
of preventive medicine, and that all clin- 
ical activity is directed by past experience, 
statistically arranged. 

I know I have not brought you any- 
thing that is new. I am fully aware that 


I have discussed your subject from the 


facts 


biased viewpoint of a practicing surgeon 


and fear that I have gone far afield 


DAVIS, M.D., FELLOW A.P.H.A 
you know, been strongly urged in recent 
years in the reports of the Accuracy Com 
mittee of this section But, as Dr. Carr 
shows, poor certification ts not ent rely due 
to lack of diagnostic knowledge on the part 
of physicians, Lut is partially due to careless- 
ness of physicians, or perhaps to lack of ap- 
preciation of the important uses to which 
death certificates are put in building the 


public health foundation 
As you doubtless know, the Bureau of the 
Census has in the last 14 


editions of the Physicians’ Pocket 


years sent six 


Reference 
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out the United States 


in a constant endeavor to secure better cer- 


to physicians throug 


tification of causes of death by physicians, 


certainly a pleasure to report that 


and it ts 
great progress has been made in this direction 


known as 


In one of our 
Mortality Statistics 1s a 


percentage olf which 


annual reports 
table showing the 
had to be as- 


Suthce 


returns 
causes of death. 


fir 


signed to inde finite 
it to say that the percentage is steadily de- 
For example, tor 
total 


ill-defined diseases in 


alter year 


creasing year 


Indiana the percentage of deaths as- 
signed to unknown or 
but in 1922 it was only two- 
and for Michigan in 1900 


1922 only 


1900 was 6.1, 
tenths of 1 per cent 
the percentage was 4.7, but in 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent 

In the September issue of the Journal 
I noticed the following 

‘Health Education and Publicity, by Evart 
G. Routzahn” 
Pounds of Statistics 
(1921) 


Sureau of the 


Halt 


Mortality Statistics ’ 


Three and a 
Or 774 pages of 
have been received from the 
Census. Whi 


t this enormous volume of basic data a 
and 


it use shall we make of them’ 


Is n 


challenge to our imagination, ingenuity 


skill 
I would suggest the following as a few of 


the many “ possible uses” of such material 


\ foundation for a campaign to reduce the 
infant mortality of every community 

\ foundation for campaigns to reduce the 
mortality from automobile accidents 

A foundation for campaigns to reduce the 

annually 


number of our young girls 


burned to death 
\ foundation tor 


campaigns to limit the 


sale of firearms and poisons 


And a foundation for campaigns to limit 
the spread of communicable diseases and 
to increase our knowledge of cancer. 

These figures, which paint the passing of 

generation after generation, form the basis of 
intensive studies by children in the grammar 
schools, by children in the high schools, by 
young men and women in colleges, by pro- 
fessors in our universities, and by physicians 
and public health workers everywhere—all 
of them eager to know the facts and many 
of them devoting their lives to deriving from 
facts truths which will 


these important 


benefit mankind. 

It may interest you to know that not long 
ago I made an estimate of the additional cost 
required to increase the mortality statistics 


to such an extent that investigators would be 


better able to find the information desired 
Chis estimate was a conservative one and ir 
tabulations as were ri 
But 
conservative estimate called for an additior 
outlay of $180,000 a year for the compilat 


in the Vital Statistics Division of the Burea 


cluded only such 


garded of real importance. even t 


f the Census, and if the tabulations were a 


published called for over 6,000 pages instead 


of 774 found in the 1921 report. Or if y 
prefer an estimate in pounds, there would 1 
be 3% pounds, but 28 pounds annually. 


Finally, the fact ought to be impress« 
upon every clinician that his duty as a phy 

cian does not end with the recovery or deat 
f his patient. He still has a further duty, t 
record the facts carefully that his individua 
experience, either alone or as a part of cumu 
lative experience, may point to the soluti 


f a problem for the benefit of mankind. 


H 


\iUNICIPAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
PRACTICE” 


YOUR COMMITTEE on Munic 
il Health 
was created four years ago with 


Department Practice 


n that the time had come 
ncerted advance in the field of 
in municipal health service. The 
nental scientific and _ sociological 
health department practice had 
reasonably well established in 
ader lines; and in almost every 
necial contributions of real, and 
mes of unique, value were being 
the technique of administrative 
Yet there was no central clear- 

use to facilitate the prompt inter- 
of information in regard to such 
ng efforts; there was no accepted 
for evaluating either the program 

e performance of a health depart- 
is a whole; and there was no 
nery representing organized profes- 
opinion to which the individual 
officer could turn for counsel and 
practical support in the execution of 


lans. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
ur committee was created to fulfill 
ed. Its functions were obviously 
fold. It was necessary to establish 
nery for: 
The collection and filing of cur- 
d up-to-date information in regard 
lic health practices and procedures. 
lhe critical analysis and interpre- 
f the data thus obtained. 
The bringing to the individual 
fficer of the results of such analy- 
likely to be of 


liate practical assistance to him in 


the way most 


ial work. 


In other words, the task of the com- 
mittee was to apply in its special field, 
that of municipal health practice, the 
primary objectives of the American Pub- 
lie Health Association as a whole, as 
stated in the report of the Committee 
“ The 
preparation, study, standardization and 
scientific public health 


on Reorganization two years ago: 


presentation of 
procedures.” 
THE COLLECTION OF INFORMATION IN 
REGARD TO HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
PRACTICE 

The first definite step along this line 
was taken by your committee when, in 
1921, it developed a carefully prepared 
schedule of information covering every 
phase of municipal health work, and 
through the generous financial assistance 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the invaluable cooperation of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
set about obtaining the information called 
for in the schedule for eighty-three cities 
of the United States which had a popula- 
tion of approximately 100,000 or more. 
The information, thus obtained was sys- 
tematically analyzed, and in 1923 was 
published by the Public Health Service 
as Bulletin 136. Copies of this bulletin 
were presented to the members of the 
Association last year at our meeting in 
Boston. 

The United States Health 
Service seemed the logical body to con 


Public 


tinue in the future this task of collecting, 
and keeping up-to-date, current informa- 
tion in regard to public health procedures. 
We had the pleasure a year ago, im 
Boston, of reporting that, on the instance 
f your committee, Surgeon General 
Cumming had agreed to establish in the 
Public Health Service an Office of Admin- 
Health Practice, under the able 


Strative 


[39] 


ment P te 
Rect f the A } 
t, M Octol 


of Dr. Preble. for tl 
ful Ime 1) ng 
urrent iy. a new 

1 tne stu 

mu e which was 
appl u by s of 
the Publ Hea vice to a second 
survey of public health procedures in one 
hundred citi 70,000 population and 
ove 

‘hese surveys are all now in the hands 


of Surgeon Preble and are being carefully 


analyzed, and their important data tab- 
ulated and classified. This material will 
be published in a second bulletin dealing 
with city health practices as soon as 
the preparation of the information con- 
tained in the schedules has been completed. 
The committee is under heavy obligations 
to the Public Health Service for the work 
which Surgeon Preble is doing in keeping 
the studies of city health practices current. 

In this connection, mention should be 
made of the fact that the American Child 
Health Association, having become inter- 
ested in a similar study of municipal 
health activities, agreed, after conference 
with representatives of this committee, 
to include within their studies only cities 
with populations under 70,000 so that 
there would be no 
and no duplication of surveys of city 
health department The Child Health 


Association has made a study of some 


overlapping in work 


eighty-six cities in 


populations ranging between 40,009 and 
70,000 during the last vear and is now 
engaged in é ts material f 


of data in regard to city health procedures 
. 

or practices has been developed to a 

highly satisfactory degree and_ that, 


through the creation of a special office 
within the United States Public Health 
Service, ideal machinery has been created 
for the carrying out of such work on a 
permanent basis in the future. For the 
transmission of this information to mem- 
bers of the American Public Health 
Association a special information service 
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ATION OI PUBLIK HEALT 


PROCEDURES 


basis for any sound public he 
gram must necessarily be sought in 
study of practical experience. 1 


llection of raw data as to current 
practice is, however, only a first ste; 
he data must be analyzed and critically 
evaluated if they are to prove of the 
maximum practical value. 

It is sometimes, of course, the case that 
a health officer desires simply a piece of 
concrete information, such as the number 
of cities practicing terminal fumigation, 
or the practice of New York or Detroit 
in regard to the isolation of whooping 
ugh. More often, however, the pro 
lems which come to us require the 
expression of some degree of critical 
judgment as to the relative value of this 
or that procedure and its relative impor 
tance in the general public health field 
It is inevitable that any group or c 
mittee in a comparative study of 
ealth work must set up in their own 
minds, if not on paper, certain ideals 
ervice and ideas of values as betwe: 


rent classes of service. The advan 


tag f committing these impressions to 
is that they may be review 
‘ed and improved by the many w 

e interested in the subject. 

is from this point of view that y 
mitt resented in Bulletin 13 
tentative plan for An Ideal Healt 
Department for a City of 100,000 Poy 
lation; and it is from this point of view 
that it hopes during the coming yeat 
on the basis of the material collected 
the United States Public Health Serv: 
and by the American Child Health Ass 
ciation, to prepare special monograph 
studies of what seems at the moment 
be the best current practice in various 
special lines of administrative health 
work, 


10 
utho the 
publication at ar 
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your committee, in its con 


Tel 
é hea ] ) ers W have 
has ] 
I sery € na ecn 
e need for a concise and 
‘ 
evaluation tor the activities 


als to certain cities of out- 
merit in community health serv- 
videnced by their showing on a 
plan to be devised by Dr. Rankin. 
lan of awards was criticized in the 
discussion at the Boston 


and after obtaining by letter the 
of the health officers of the 83 
cities the proposal was definitely 
ned. The preparation of an ap- 
form for the use of the health 
and of our field agents in their 
to the health officers is, however, 
with general approval. Such a 
is therefore receiving the careful 
eration of the committee. 
aim in this appraisal form was to 
in the first place for an evaluation 
relative importance of various lines 
health activity, and in the second 
an estimate of the service 
rendered along each line of a 
he committee began the form 


r Suc 


I 
uld be used for this purpose. 


in complied with this request 
fall of 1923, the Field Director 
mmiuttee, Dr. Rankin, after mak- 


tain minor alterations the 
been prepared, 
statement into the field, where 
the opportunity to confer with 
ber of individual health officers in 
to it and received from them 
helpful criticisms and suggestions. 
is field conferences, the Field 
tor of the committee had _ the 
rtunity of presenting the subject of 
irds in municipal health department 
*e to two separate representative 


s of It] One was 

a health t New | 
cities, w! was ma 

the tet l the New 

I lat Health Institute which met in 

Boston early in May of this’ vea 


f Ohio where, on account 
of a considerable number of large cities 
closely related geographically, it was con- 
venient at the time and place of the 
meeting of the Ohio State Medical 
Society in Cleveland, the latter part of 
May, to discuss with a group of Ohio 
city health officers the question of the 
appraisal of city health work. A third 
group contact was effected through the 
interest of Dr. S. J. Crumbine, Director 
of Public Health Relations of the 
American Child Health Association, who 
interested the State Commissioner of 
Health of Michigan and, through Dr. 
Olin’s cooperation, was able to present 
the matter to a group of twelve city 
health officers in that state With all 
three groups a temporary organization 
was effected for the purpose of consider- 
ing standards, and_ registering. their 


n his initial eff s looking toward a state 

men f standards for ity health 
departmet tices found a_ most 
helpful ally 1 e American Child Health 
Associat Phat Assos tion 1 travel 
ing the same roa yver which the com 

mittee had previously passed, came, 
t] ugh the comparative studies of the 
health work in the eighty-six cities which 


surveyed and in the planning of 
its subsequent field service with these 
cities, to the same viewpoint held by our 
committee, that it would be desirable to 
crystallize its impressions of practices and 
values into a definite schedule of values 
and attainment. After two separate state 
ments of standards, those of our Field 
Director and those of the American Child 
Health Association, had thus been inde- 
pendently formulated, it was realized by 


| 
i neaitn epartment as a 
ur report of a year ago we \s 1 up contact was made possible 
that it might be | il to t erest of the State Health 
\t f > juncture tne eld ire 
al ppraisa n 
23, when it requested D1 
\ ( IDI ne f its members. 
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the representatives of both organizations 


that the two statements should, if possible, 


be reconciled and consolidated. In con- 
ference between representatives of the 


two organizations, which lasted well over 


a week, the two tentative forms of ap- 
praisal for city ealth department 
practice were reduced to one. Sub- 
sequently, representatives of several of 
the other large voluntary organizations, 
such as the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the American Social Hygiene 
Association and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, were 
conferred with and their criticisms and 
suggestions incorporated. 

It next seemed desirable to the Field 
Director to test the proposed scheme by 
submitting it to a group of city health 
officers for tentative application in the 
appraisal of their own departments. To 
this end a committee of three members 
from each of the groups of city health 
officers that had been formed, one in 
New England, one in Ohio and one in 
Michigan, were called in to review the 
tentative statement of standards of values 
and attainments which had been prepared, 
and were asked to criticise it and amend 
it in such a way as to make it conform 
to their composite judgment and to meet 
their practical needs. The conference 
with the representatives from the three 
groups of city health officers continued 
for four days, August 18, 19, 20 and 21, 
and passed upon both the principles and 
the minutest details that had entered into 
the development of the tentative stand- 
ards. It was understood on the adjourn- 
ment of the conference of city health 
officers that the representatives would 
present the statement to their respective 
eroups with a request that these thirty-six 
health officers accept it as it is for the 
present; that they apply it to an appraisal 
of the work of their own departments; 
that, after full consideration and trial, 
they name their representatives to meet 
with representatives trom the other 
groups, now temporarily organized, and 
with those of several other groups that 


will be organized, for giving us further 
counsel. 

The committee in no way expects to 
limit the criticism of the appraisal plan 
to the specific groups mentioned above 
but invites all city health officers or other 
members of the Association to try out 
the form and give us the benefit of their 
counsel and advice. 

The members of your committee are 
by no means all agreed that an acceptable 
form can ever be prepared. Certainly, 
the committee is not in position to approve 
such a form in detail at the present time, 
It does hope that a form that will meet 
with general approval can ultimately be 
adopted by the committee in the light 
of criticism obtained if the various ways 
enumerated. 

We are convinced that an appraisal 
form, if it can be arrived at by the pro- 
cedure here outlined, would prove of real 
value to the individual health officer in 
helping him to develop a_ balanced 
departmental program based upon relative 
values; to check up on the perform- 
ance of his own bureaus and _ thus 
maintain the department at the highest 
point of efficiency; to defend himself 
when unjustly attacked, by showing that 
his department is organized in accord 
with the views of his professional col- 
leagues; to secure funds for expansion 
by indicating where his organization falls 
short of that generally accepted as ideal; 
ind to secure the codperation of local 
voluntary health organizations along the 
most effective lines. 


FIELD SERVICE FOR PRESENTATION OF 
STUDIES AND STANDARDS TO HEALTH 
OFFICERS 


The first phase in the work of this 
committee was necessarily the collection 
f information in regard to city health 
lepartment practice, the second phase the 
attempt to evaluate the information ob- 
tained, and the third phase, which has 
now been approached and already begun, 
is that of a field service that will make the 
results of its studies directly applicable 
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health work. During the first 
vears of the committee’s work, the 
g of information naturally dom- 
he picture; during the last year 
sideration of tentative appraisal 
is was the outstanding feature; 
wing this, the development of 
al, helpful field service will take 
endency. 
during the past year, however, 
ield Director of the committee 
and conferred with the city health 
ls and others in nineteen cities, 
an average of three days in 
ty; by invitation he conferred with 
health officers of two states with 
‘e to their state problems, and on 
asion was called to advise a group 
rested citizens and physicians with 
ice to the development of a county 
department; he addressed nine 
| and state organizations of health 
s in regard to the plans and work 
committee; spoke to nine local 
al societies in regard to the relation 
medical profession and the public 
ith work, and also addressed ten 
n clubs on the subject of public 
a total of twenty-five addresses. 
Your committee has felt that the con- 
nce and extension of its field service 
of primary and fundamental im- 
e, and therefore set itself very 
n the present year to seek for the 
ial support necessary to carry out 
plan. Since 1920 the funds at our 
al have been entirely contributed 
generosity of the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company. We felt it 
stly unfair to approach this com- 
further aid unless it could be 
that the tasks we had undertaken 
f sufficient importance to appeal 
friends of the cause of public 
We are happy to report that the 
st of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
heen enlisted in this activity of the 
an Public Health Association and, 
ts support, we again approached the 
litan Life Insurance Company 
has agreed to appropriate $10,000 


for our work during the year 1925, a 
similar sum being contributed by the 
Milbank Fund. 

With this financial support it will be 
possible during the coming year, not only 
to retain the services of Dr. Rankin as 
Field Director, but to provide him with 
competent assistance sufficient to enlarge 
materially the scope and volume of his 
work. Furthermore, the service which 
can be rendered to members of the 
American Public Health Association 
along this line will be further extended 
by an agreement which has been reached 
with certain of the great national volun- 
tary health agencies represented in the 
National Health Council, under which 
field representatives of these organizations 
will be available as consultants on special 
phases of health administration such as 
tuberculosis, child hygiene or public health 
nursing for those health officers who may 
desire their aid, in exchange for similar 
services rendered by Dr. Rankin and his 
staff to the organizations in question. 

Your committee believes that the 
possibilities of this field service, under 
such direction as that of Dr. Rankin, are 
very large. The extent to which it 
develops will depend on the extent to 
which the individual members of this sec- 
tion call upon it in the future. Your 
committee is reasonably confident that, 
if your demands exceed the capacity of 
the staff available, more funds can be 
found for expansion when they are 
needed. 

If you desire to know what other health 
officers are doing and how that knowledge 
can be applied to your local conditions; 
if you wish the effective support of pro- 
fessional opinion in securing needed local 
developments, the field staff of the 
committee is at your service. This com- 
mittee is your committee, directly respon- 
sible to this Association of professional 
health workers. The upbuilding of the 
public health service of this country along 
the lines of sound and_ enlightened 
progress is primarily the problem of the 
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ible t report that a 
t is being manitest 
thie york of bat 
Not i the states de- 
1 ations but 
il i associations 
t erate with 
i tne Associat 
| t Southern States 
t s subject 
t i i healt ite e 
enco iL 
( ¢ the w k of 
i I i genera 
ira The reports 
the section have 
a ght into diverse 
é that the committ 
l " ung int ew 
already yvered had 
treated Therefore, this 
gene i i re 
t at Boston submitted a 
ile of standards for bathing 
control The wholesome 
y the presentation of that 
ggestions for ad 
at time criticism centered 
icterial standards pri 
tee has furnished copies 
tandards to many operators 
states, in fact, has given them 
would be assured ‘he 
teit it wise to attempt to 
irize the results of these 
ple opportunity has been 
ur itors to give the 
B 
Se 
Ass 
t Det M 


taken by the body to which it logically 
the American Public Health 
Association. 


C.-E. A. Wrinstow, Chairman. 


| 
elongs 


The committee has discussed, at intervals, 
the relative significance of the bacterial count 
yr standard as it relates to bathing places 
und are now about of this opinion—that wl 

icterial counts or B. Coli index are not 

ect ndicative of the satety of a swimn 

ol wate the ire at least indices of wat 
eanliness and age, and therefore have « 

erable value t absence of any ot 

tter means of determining cleanliness a 

The committee is been discussing mar 

uses of the batl place problem during 

ast year, largel) ecause of discus 

1 wholesome criticism following the pre 

ta of the 1923 report However, work 

the mmittee this year has not advan 
ntly to justify any definite opini 


at this time 


committee is endeavoring to correlate 


acterial and physical or environment 
andards into a practical working “code 
which ultimately can be used by the sever 
states in formulating their own local rules 


To complete this task w 


least another year. 


uring the year several operators employ 


the tentative standards have encountered ge! 
eralities which require closer definition; co! 
sequently some of the sections are undergoit 
lissection Feeling that the subjects of 
‘Bathing Load,” “ Crowding,” and “ Disir 


fection” need further study, the committee 
has undertaken research to correlate th 
subjects, and further adjust or modify 
standards so that with slight modifications 
they will be applica to either indoor 


rut loor pools. 


It is well to take cognizance of the work 
already done by the otologists who have be 
giving the subject thought, and the committ 
believes that all engaged in public hea 


endeavor should advocate as educational mat 


rial simple precautions as pronounced by 


= 
— 
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r statements 
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American Medical Association 3. Advocate the use of bathing caps. 
urges, in the absence of and 4. Advise against the long immersion and 

same are available in a more tangible bathing period 

iards that the following precautions 5. Advise against use of pool when sick 

bserved by the bathers will in yr infected 

tend to lower the incidence of The committee in conclusion urges all ener- 

e infections: gies and agencies to continue their studies 

ance of a clean environment ind observations so that as time passes we 

t to control the bathers’ move- will learn more. 

Georce W. Simons, Jr., Chairman. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES AND 
THEIR OPPORTUNITIES* 


W. D. BIGELOW, Pu.D., A.P.H.A. 


Dire tor 


functions? filling 
the last 
ive given much thought to this 


per place? During 
id have discussed it with others 
an active part in the work of the 
l am convinced that we are not 
our opportunities. 

rship is small, and does not 
adequate representation of the 


empe 


men of the country who might 


ested in 


its work. Many excel 
rs are read at our meetings, and 
worked 
lly and to good advantage. The 

ins, however, that there is much 
in the United States 
is a public health bearing that is 


vel 


ical committees have 


and that might be de 
here, under proper conditions 
United States, 
which 


numer 
at least 


there are 
inizations meet 
ar, and whose programs include 
with the production or the 


with 


ealing 
n of food and drugs, or 
| of the purity and quality of 
I have not attempted a 


drugs. 


Meeting at Detroit, M 


Re search Laborati rics, 
igton, D. 


National Canners Association, 


complete list of these organizations, but 


‘ing will illustrate their number 


ind diversity 
on of Official Agricultural Chemists 
American Dairy, Food and 


Assoc lati 
Association of 


Drug Officials 


American Chemical Society 


Biological Chemists 


American Society of 


American Society for Pharmacology and 


Experimental Therapeutics 
Dairy Science Association 


Association of Dairy and Milk 


\merican 
International 

Inspectors 
Society of American Bacteriologists 
American Child Health Association 
Dietetic 
Economics Association 


American Association 


American Home 
Association 


Chemistry of 


American Pharmaceutical 


Pharmacy and 


Medical 


Council of 


\merican Association 


[o this list might be added medical so 
national, local 
other organizations devoted to hygiene 
ind public health. At all meetings of 
such organizations, papers are presented 


cieties state, and and 


aling with some questions relating to 
food and drugs. These papers are of the 


most diversified nature, and are written 


from many standpoints. ‘They may treat 


\f the manufacture or production of food 
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or drugs, of their composition, nutritive 
value, or of methods for their analysis. 
They may discuss deterioration on stor- 
age, or questions regarding the enforce- 
ment of regulatory laws. Whatever their 
nature, they always represent thought 
and study. They usually represent ex- 
perience, and often give the results of 
valuable research. 

Almost invariably, the writers of such 
papers are interested in questions of pub- 
lic health. Usually, however, they are 
occupied with food or drugs from some 
other standpoint. The journals in which 
the articles are published usually do not 
deal with questions of public health, and 
the writers have not the incentive to de- 
velop and record ideas which naturally 
occur to them with relation to the subject 
of public health. 

This section should be the common 
meeting ground of all such workers, 
They should be encouraged to develop 
their ideas regarding public health and 
bring them here for discussion. Many of 
them are doubtless so fully occupied that 
they could not increase their activities. | 
am convinced, however, that many ot 
them could profitably take the time to 
attend our meetings, and take an active 
part in our work. 

Under these circumstances, we should 
survey our scope and the nature of our 
activities, with a view to determining 
whether some change in our organization 
may not be advantageously made. 

The activities of the section are nat- 
urally centered about the work and re- 
ports of our technical committees. In 
1917 committees were appointed on the 
following subjects: 

Cold Storage 

Relation of Food to Disease 

Nutritional Problems 

Problems of Canning 

Habit Forming Drugs 

Drugs and Nostrums 

Municipal Food Administration 

Conservation and Development of 

Food Supplies 


Preparation, Packing, and Transporta 

tion of Foods 

Control of Milk and Dairy Products 

(The latter to cooperate with 
Milk Committee of the Laborat 
Section) 

Retail Distribution and Marketing of 

Foods 

Meat Inspection 

From year to year the list of commit 
tees has been changed. 

Of the twelve committees mentioned 
above, four remain unchanged; one has 
been continued with a change of scope; 
two have been combined into a single 
committee with greater scope than that of 
the two original committees; five of the 
committees were not reappointed for the 
present vear, and one new committee has 
been added. Asa result of these changes 
the committees acting during the present 
year are as follows: 

1. Distribution, Preparation, and Mar 
keting of Foods. 

Problems of Canning. 

Cold Storage. 

Habit Forming Drugs. 

Control of Meat, Milk, and Othe: 
Dairy Products. 

6. Nutritional Problems. 
Propaganda. 


un Ww 


These changes in the character and 
scope of the committees were doubtless 
occasioned partly by changing conditions, 
and partly by the fact that their reports 
in previous years were adequate, at least 
for the time being. The committees have 
done good work, and their reports, in t! 
main, were timely and valuable. 

When we study these reports, howev: 
we are impressed with the fact that 
present organization and scope of 
committees is not adapted for perman 
use. Some of these committees ha 
probably fulfilled their usefulness 
bringing to our attention a résumé of 
state of our knowledge regarding 


subjects they have treated. Some of tl 
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be holding off from fundamental 
; of their respective fields be- 
re is apparently a duplication of 
tivity. For instance, the commit- 
Cold Storage; the Relation of 
Disease; Preparation, Packing, 
nsportation of Food; and Prob- 
Canning, are all fundamentally 
in the sorting of the raw 
and the condition of its ship- 
vet none of them has taken these 
1s up, probably because they were 

ground. 
pears probable that our commit- 
uld be of more permanent value 
it we would be able to enlist the 
ration of workers who are not now 
\ssociation, if a thorough reor- 
tion of our committees, and a 
n of their scope, could be effected. 
reorganization it would be well to 
in exception of the Committee on 
nal Problems because that com- 
has done exceptionally good work 
as given each year a masterly re- 
embracing a brief and consistent 
ment of our knowledge regarding 
phase of its problem. The work of 
mmittee is valuable, and should be 

nued., 

eneral, however, I would recom- 
that the committees be assigned to 
classes of products. Our typical 
might then be divided into several 
s, according to the nature of the 
roducts and the character of de- 
tion to which they are subject, and 
mmittee appointed for each group. 
would define the scope of each com- 


mittee clearly, and would simplify its 
work. 

For instance, committees might be ap- 
pointed to study the following subjects, 
and subcommittees or additional commit- 
tees appointed as found expedient : 


1. Beverages. 

2. Fruits, Vegetables, and _ their 
Products. 

3. Dairy Products and Eggs. 

4. Meat, Fish, and Shellfish. 

5. Drugs and Pharmaceuticals. 

6. Nutritional Problems. 


Each of these committees should con- 
sider all problems relating to its subject 
which may have any bearing on public 
health. It should therefore be 
in the handling of the raw product; its 
transportation to the fresh food market, 
the cold storage warehouse, or the factory 
for manufacture into prepared food; and 
all conditions relating to the transporta- 
tion, storage, and sale of raw and manu- 


interested 


factured products, as far as those condi- 
tions may have a bearing on public health. 

I recommend that our Council and 
technical committees give careful atten- 
tion to the practicability of establishing 
and maintaining systematic contacts with 
such organizations as those mentioned 
above. The members of our technical 
committees may well be selected with that 
in view. 

I recommend to the Section on Food 
and Drugs the serious consideration of 
these suggestions, and to that end, advise 
that a committee be appointed to study 
the matter and report at to-morrow’s 


session. 


— 


INCINERATOR SPECIFICATIONS AND 
CONTRACT TESTS 


A SYMPOSIUM * 


HE ATTENTION of your com- 

mittee during the past year has heen 

centered in the possibility of fram- 
ing general specifications together with 
contract guarantee and test requirements 
for incinerators. This temporary delim- 
itation of the possible field of work for 
the committee was suggested by one of 
its members, C. M. Baker. 

Opinions on the subject were requested 
from members of the committee and other 
her in private prac- 
tice or municipal employ. The results of 
the inquiry, assembled by the chairman of 
the committee, are here presented as a 
symposium. By way of general sum- 
mary, the chairman feels warranted in 
drawing the conclusion that although 
some members of the committee and a 
considerable number of the other engi- 
neers interrogated seriously question the 
possibility of what is commonly known as 
a standard specification—owing largely to 
variations in conditions to be met in 
various localities and to the general state 
of the art—yet the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that something of the kind 
would be useful, and to warrant the hope 
that at least a general outline for model 
incinerator specifications and _ contract 
tests could be formulated. The sym- 
posium is submitted to the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Section for additional discussion 
and, if considered desirable, an expression 
‘f the wishes of the section as to further 


action by the committee. 


M. N. BaKeEr, Chairman. 


* Re t of ¢ ¢ n Refuse Collection ar 
Dispos presented t the Sanitary Engineering Sec 
of the Ame n Public Health Association at the 
Fifty-third \ " Meeti: t Detroit, Michigan, 
0) ber l 4 


OPINIONS FROM COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


C. M. Baker—I of course realize that 
each question is usually a problem in it 
self, the solution of which depends largely 
upon local conditions. Nevertheless, | 
believe that certain definite general stand- 
ards should be adopted that would be of 
material assistance and guidance to mu- 
nicipalities in adopting plans for garbage 
and refuse disposal. 

It some cases, particularly for smaller 
municipalities, where conditions are not 
favorable to sanitary fills and where re 
duction would not be practicable, incinera 
tion 1s probably applicable. Standard 
specifications for incinerators would 
therefore, be of material value to these 
communities. I do not mean detail 
specifications, but other simple genera! 
specifications, together with an outline 
of standard tests, the whole designed more 
particularly to meet the needs of th 
smaller municipalities. 

There is probably no other branch of 
sanitary engineering that is in such a cha- 
otic condition as that of garbage and refuse 
disposal. As you have pointed out, it 
has been a political football in practically 
every municipality ; but is not this because 
engineers have not specifically and force- 
fully pointed it out as an engineering 
problem? Would not standard require- 
ments, officially adopted by the A.P.H.A 
give the engineer an official standing in 
this field? 

M. N. Baker—-I have long been im 
pressed with the loose character of most 
incinerator specifications, contract guar- 
antees and acceptance test requirements 
[ think every city should employ a com 
petent engineer to design propose 
garbage and refuse disposal plants o! 


[48] 


+, 


type, to draw specifications and 
forms and to supervise and 
acceptance tests. Where it is 
lesirable to permit contractors— 
manufacturers or general con- 
to submit their own detailed 
ifications and guarantees, it is 
if the bids are to be comparable, 
conform to a general scheme 
ments. Such a general scheme 


lso be helpful even where an engi- 


engaged to draw detailed plans 


A. Greeley—1. Plans for in- 


rs have so far been devel yped 


tented processes in the hands 
manufacturers and promoters, 
has been little basis for defining 
to be done in specifications. In 
he first step in the development 
the actual purchase of inciner- 

guarantees, and advertise- 


| 


bids have stated only the 


lesired and, in some cases, the 
Manufacturers 


red their own guarantees. 


1 
+} 
‘ 


1e chimney. 
a second step, cities undertook 
ls on a somewhat more compar- 


sis by outlining a_ uniform 


tee on which all manufacturers 
bid, including also specifications 


iaterials to be used, together, in 


ses, with a general outline plan. 
s perhaps been the usual method 


rger projects. 
levelopment of recent years has 
the city to buy the rights to a 
pe of incinerator which, after 
ideration, has been selected as the 
then to secure from the manu- 
plans and specifications on which 
ive bids can be taken for erection. 
understand, was done at New 
I think New York has recently 
| incinerators without competi- 
with competitive bids much 


t be done in buying a boiler or 
vy. All other parts of the plant 


iilt under competitive bids based 


ns and specifications prepared by 
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the city’s engineers. This relegates 
the incinerator to its proper importance 
in the plant as a whole and perhaps might 
reduce the temptation for political inter- 
ference. Under this method, more 
disinterested engineering effort is permis- 
sible than under (1) and (2). 

4. A further movement, not yet far 
advanced in this country, is preparation 
by the city’s engineers of plans and speci- 
fications for the entire project, followed 
by taking bids for construction. I think 
this has been done in Germany in some 
of the larger installations. 

It seems to me that there is some 
analogy between this situation and that 
of the development of water filtration 
plants. A number of years ago, filter 
plant installation was in the hands of 
manufacturers and promoters having 
patented devices, and plants were sold 
with little engineering competition, and 


in some cases under guarantees, some of 


which I think were rather absurd. Later 
on, engineers began to make detailed 
designs for all parts of the filter plant 
except the filter equipment. Now it is 
the practice to make detailed designs for 
all parts so that any competent contractor 
can figure. This at least is our practice 
so far as the strainer system, pipe gal 


We do 


not detail the rate controllers or loss-of- 


lery, and the like are concerned. 


head gages, but buy them much as we 
would also buy the hardware, cement and 
other standard products. I think very 
much better filter plant design has resulted 
from this practice. 

I do not know that we are ready at 
the present time to go much beyond (1) 
above; but I think a furnace type might 
be selected with less controversy than the 
selection of an entire plant. The cost 
of the furnace would be not much over 
a third of that of the entire plant. It 
might be possible in this way to make 
up a general outline plan and specifica 
tion and ask for proposals of type of 
furnace with only an indication as to 
cost. An engineer could then select the 
type of furnace and prepare plans and 


— 
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specifications for the entire project on 
which bids for construction could be 
taken 

It does not seem to me that a standard 
specification can be worked out because 
after all it is the element of judgment 
based on experience that is mainly needed 
and a_ standard specification would 
discourage rather than promote this. 

It should not be difficult to get together 
an outline of specifica- 
tions, including guarantees and tests, and 
in the present stage of development this 
would probably be very helpful. In a 
way it does not get at the root of the 
matter, which comes down to items of 
plant location, arrangement of 
buildings and detailed designs of furnace 
work. Perhaps some general recommen- 
dations on methods of procedure with 
reference to engineering work would be 
helpful along this line. 

C. A. Holmquist—It appears to me 
that it would be impracticable, if not 
impossible, for our committee in one year 
to go into the entire question of collection 
and disposal of refuse in detail, and that 
it would be advisable to confine ourselves 


garbage plant 


general 


to one subject, such as that suggested 
by Me. Baker of Wisconsin—developing 
standard specifications for incinerators, 
which could probably be done in one 
or at most two On the other 
hand, it might be as valuable to cover 
in general the collection and disposal of 
refuse and garbage for smaller communi- 
ties, say less than 25,000, pointing out 


years. 


the advantages and disadvantages of 
various systems of collection and disposal. 

| a With the large number 
of different opinions in connection with 


incinerator work, no doubt any specifica- 


Osborn 


ions which were prepared by the 
committee would necessarily be more or 
less general. The conditions vary in 


cities as to the quality and quantity of 


refuse to be incinerated, so that a furnace 


designed to 

might be undesirable under another. 
lf the 

policies to be followed 


meet one set of conditions 


committee can outline general 
there! } 
whereby the 


municipal official will be somewhat safe- 
guarded and assured of securing equip- 
ment that will satisfactorily meet these 
conditions, it would be well worth whi 
In many cases I have found that 
specifications did not have much bearing 
on the final selection, as the decision often 
rests with a council committee, the mem 
bers of which become (to their way of 
thinking) well educated in_ furnace 
designs, or with the salesman who is the 
most adept in presenting his proposition 
or has done the most extensive prelimin- 
ary work through political influence 
previous to the preparing of specifications 
and the awarding of contract. 
OPINIONS FROM OTHER SANITARY 
ENGINEERS 
F. A. Barbour—In my opinion it might 
be possible to develop a specification 
largely general in its requirements, but 
with more or less particular definition of 
certain necessary phases—which would 
serve a good purpose. It would, in my 
judgment, be impossible to 
standard specifications to cover all neces 
sary requirements in any particular case; 
there would be danger that municipali 
ties would accept such standard specifica 
tions as sufficient without adaptation to 
local conditions by a competent engineer 
Specifications defining the character of 
the refuse to be burned; requiring a guar 
antee of performance based on_ the 
consumption of so many units of fuel 
per ton of refuse burned to satisfactory 
ash; with a test extending over a sufficient 
length of time to express the results 
might be productive of good. A further 
guarantee of the labor hours required 
per ton of refuse, and a requirement that 
the contractor shall be responsible for any 
within 


prepare 


parts shown to be defective 
period of six months, with a retentio 
of a small percentage of the contract 
price, might also be of value. 


In brief, it would be my idea that t! 
contract form should be similar to tl 
used in contracts for pumping machine: 


setting forth general requirement 
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he fulfilment of 
efficiencies and economics, 


ving the contractor under these 


certain 


+ 


quirements to submit his own 
specifications, which would be 
rt of the contract with the 


n P. Eddy—lIt is my opinion 

ral specifications can properly 
C. Emerson—My first thoughts 
it is a matter of rather doubtful 


IW. Fuller—I doubt if your 
tee could materially advance 
il sanitation by going into this 
il phase of garbage disposal. The 
vould be misunderstood and abused, 
ifraid, by nontechnical officials and 
erhaps hinder technical advisers 
nicipalities who would naturally 
to fit their specifications to local 
ns, which vary materially from 


ssor John H. Gregory—I think 
ld be highly desirable if such a 
ation could be prepared, but I feel 
might be difficult. For example, 
ncinerator to burn mixed refuse, 
so, what percentage of ashes? or 

burn a mixture of garbage and 

either wrapped or unwrapped ? 
is the material to be charged into 
rnaces? and how would you pre- 


. standard specification which would 


f competitive bidding on the 

incinerator such as was in- 

- and also on a 

incinerator? I raise these 

ns merely to show that a standard 

ation might require a number of 

ve paragraphs to meet local con- 

[ think it would be well worth 

r your committee to attempt a 
specification. 

Hatton—For many years 

felt that the collection and disposal 

e, especially the latter, is as 


in engineering problem as _ is 
sal of sewage, and one which 
continue in the hands of the 


promoter, who has made such a mess of it. 
Garbage, like sewage, is complex in 
character and its character should be 
studied scientifically fo the end that the 
proper type of apparatus for its success- 
ful disposition may be designed and 
properly operated. To obtain this result 
the services of both the engineer and 
chemist must be employed’ where 
neither is looking for special monetary 
considerations. 

Whether the solution of the problem 
is sufficiently advanced to warrant a com- 
mittee of sanitary engineers to prepare 
general specifications covering design, 
construction and guarantees is a matter 
for your committee to determine. My 
own opinion is that it is not, and there- 
fore that such an attempt would not have 
the influence on the art that your com- 
mittee desires. 

I suggest that the committee might well 
collect and publish in a comprehensive 
and readable form the existing reliable 
data on garbage disposal, sparing nobody, 
no type or process in such a publication; 
to the end, first, that the public may 
be informed of the state of the art, and 
secondly, that by thus educating the pub- 
lic a change of attitude may occur which 
will result in calling in the services of 
the engineer and chemist. Then, and then 
only, can proper specifications and designs 
be formulated. 

J. A. Jensen—I believe that such speci- 
fications would be helpful owing to the 
lack in many cases of efficient super- 
vision, but such specifications should 
generously recognize the various success- 
ful types of incinerators. I believe the 
design should be in accord with sound 
mechanical principles and that approved 
material should be used for construction. 
The tests should take into account the 
varying grades of refuse met with in 
different places—a matter that is usually 
lost sight of. 

M. M. O'Shaughnessy 
of garbage disposal plants in our large 


The condition 


cities is a disgrace and a reflection on 
the engineering profession, which should 


| 
| 
| 
place 
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ot 1 : in fa 
ma 
ery wW tails t 
I \' t u nsion i 
re ctl ] 
In oeatt Val San incisco, 
Angeles and New York. Think of the 
crime of dumping garbage from New 
York in the oce and polluting all the 
beaches up and down the shore line! 


I believe by collaboration of engineering 
talent, incinerator specifications could be 
drawn which would serve as a standard 
for the city engineers of our large cities 


/ | ely ve it 
i a lesirable that s 
tions be draf for this 
municipal engineers, even thougn it 
be necessary to modify them consid 
to fit local con ns 


Standard specifications drafted 
committee like yours would undoubt 
prevent the ill-advised expenditure 
large sums of money—of which there 
many instances—on the construction 
plants which prove to be failures 
are soon abandoned or operated with very 
unsatisfactory results and great 


economic loss. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO LIKE 
WHOLESOME FOODS’ 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 


HE PROBLEM of teaching chil- 

dren to eat and to like wholesome 

foods presents two different aspects: 


ment of right food tastes 


with whom one may 
at birth; and (2) 
the child who has not 
ht, but has formed dis- 


begin at the beginnin 


~ 


likes and prejudices which must be over- 
me and new tastes formed. 


al and the simpler 


met! f Id is born without habits 
and one may develop his food tastes al- 
most at will, provided one has a clear 


ideal of what are desirable habits; un- 
derstands w to develop them; and 1s 
consistent in carrying out his program. 
When parents are so trained as to be 
able to accomplish this the finicky child 
will have practically disappeared, 

The majority of children unfortunately 
belong to the second group, and it is with 
these that public health workers must for 

* Abstract of paper read before the Joint Session of 
the Child Hygiene and Food and Drugs Sections of 
the American Public Health Associa the Fifty 


third Annual Meeting at Detroit, Michigan, October 
22, 1924 


the most part deal. They can and shoul 
do their part in trying to start the next 
generation of children in the right wa 
but their task will for some time ix 
largely one of salvaging those who 

not had the right beginning. It is t 
problem of the child who has been start 
wrong which will be chiefly consid 

in this connection. 

For this task of reéducation the 
‘ncy outside the home is 
most essential. While it is possible 
parents who have learned too late w 
1 have done to start over 
hild’s food tastes, it is an 
ceedingly difficult task and is rar 
iccomplished without assistance; and t 
is where the outside agency can rend 
valuable aid. 

The reéducation is more easily acc 
plished in a group—in the school, 
clinic, the Scout group, or wherever c! 
Iren can be met weekly or oftener 
classes to be instructed by one well qua! 
fied in subject matter and in child 
psychology to do the task. 


tis 
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rogram includes (1) A gest part is done, however, when th 

th class; (2) a meal eaten child’s attitude is changed and he at least 
(3) the keeping of records tem irily desires the food. If this 
extent to which the individ- attitude is maintained by some torm ot 
the lessons taught. With record keeping and the group spirit cot 

ions the development of right tinues to make it popular to hke it, a 
isily accomplished. Toaparent genuine liking will eventually = be 


comes home at night liking 

ling a food he had disliked 
nfully refused in the morning the 
indeed seems nothing short of 


success of the class method in 
likes for foods depends on 
important factors: 


lren are taught reasons for eating 
which appeal to their intelligence as 


ey are thus furnished with a com- 
motive for learning to like the food 
‘stion. They really desire the physical 
es which that food can help to produce. 


M eggs and vegetables become, therefore, 


means of helping them to attain 
red ends. 
psychology of the group is the most 
nt factor. When the group together 
real value of a food and decide to 
suddenly becomes popular to like 
1. With a changed attitude toward 
1 a real desire to like it, the learning 
t offers little difficulty 
eating of the food together after 
li p. The 


kewise a decided hel 


is taken with the new attitude 
the lesson and with the teacher 
t of the group looking on to see 
in say they like it, and approving 
lo. Liking the food under suc 
is the natural result, especially 
is very often the case—the child 
before even tasted it and had 

» real dislike. 
idea of being able to go home and 
his parents by asking for a food 
has formerly refused strongly ap- 
the ordinary child as great fun. 
nce gone on record as liking a food 
lives up to his claims by eating it, 
ntually does like it whether or not 

ully did at first. 


- effect of one lesson and lunch may 
f course, be permanent. The big- 


established. 

Preschool children cannot, of course, be 
taught the lessons, but they can be greatly 
influenced in their eating habits through 
the meal eaten together. The judgment 
of the group is a compelling influence 
in food education of even the babies in 
the nursery school. 

THE IMPORTANT PART OF PARENTS 

Although the group method with all 
ages will often accomplish much, even 
with feeble home cooperation or none at 
all, yet better and more lasting results 
are afforded when the home does its part. 
If the outside agency has done the thing 
the home was unable to do—change the 
child’s entire attitude—then the home 
should cooperate by (1) showing proper 
interest in the work, (2) by providing 
the foods so that it is possible for the 
child to live up to the requirements of 
class teachings, and (3) by taking ad- 
vantage of the child’s improved attitude 
to set things right which have been wrong 


in the parents’ management. The chief 
Wavs most parent need to retorm are 

1. To cease talking of children’s dislikes 
and to be nt take pride their likes; t 

| 1 +] +} 
look forwa ) l€ iv whe! tney ca Say 
with pride, “ My « 1 lik everythi 

2. To set the right exa le by themselves 
lik ne i eatll i roods 

3. To stop nag ga ng over chil 
dren about the 1 | have rather the 
ttitude of assur g that course all the 


family like and eat all that is set before 
them 

Given the outside assistance in chang- 
ing the child’s attitude, together with this 
wiser management on the part of parents, 
there is scarcely a limit to what may be 
accomplished in the way of breaking down 


food prejudices and establishing normal 
dietary responses. 


| 
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RURAL SANITATION 


\ T ITH THE increased and increasing complexities of modern life, general 

progress in sanitation is essential to safe and wholesome living. The health 

conditions of our rural districts and those of our cities obviously react upon one 

another. Sanitation of either our rural or urban districts is, therefore, of 
importance to our whole population, 

With present facilities for transportation and travel, few communities within 

our vast expanse of country can properly be denominated as “ isolated”’ or 


remote.” Railways, improved wagon roads, automobiles, and aeroplanes have 
made distances of several hundred miles little or nothing between friends and 
between business associates. ‘The residents of any of our largest cities are exposed 
more or less at practically every meal to whatever insanitary conditions obtain on 
the hundreds of farms from which the city’s food supplies are derived. Scores of 
thousands of our rural homes are visited every day by persons who reside in cities. 
Some of the visitors are “ carriers” of typhoid, diphtheria, or other infection. At 
a large proportion of our rural homes conditions are such as to make probable the 
spread of infection introduced on the place by a “carrier.”” The spread may be 
limited to the rural community, but the infection is likely to find its way into milk 
or some other food, and therein, in concentration or after multiplication, be returned 
to the city 

In our large cities generally, striking sanitary progress has been made within 
the last twenty-five years. Along with this sanitary progress and largely as a 
result of it, there has been a marked reduction in our urban sickness and death 
rates from the filth-borne diseases. Certain diseases, such as typhoid fever, dyset 
tery, malaria, and hookworm are, notwithstanding the fact that they are commun! 
cable directly or indirectly from person to person, less prevalent in our average 
large crowded urban centre than in our small cities, towns, villages, and strictly 


rural districts generally. 

In our rural districts, comprising nearly half of our total population and fur- 
nishing most of our food and clothing supplies, sanitary progress has as yet been 
remarkably slow, and such as has been made has been in spots too few and too far 
between. According to all the evidence at hand, not more than three per cent ot! 
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million or so rural homes in the United States could now be given, atter 
| competent inspection, a clean bill of health on the most salient features 

Such a situation is serious—serious from the standpoint otf the 
the local community, the state, and the nation—and deserving of the 
ittention of the local, state, and the federal governments. Sanitary 


] 


e accomplished at a cost much less than the money loss which 
| 


will result from their continued neglect us, Sanitation turnishes one 


ist expensive and most profitable forms of insurance, Lack of progress 
sanitation is not due to a lack of interest among our rural dwellers in their 
ire. It must be due, therefore, to a lack of information about the prac 
nd importance of sanitary measures. Extensive and intensive sanitary 
obviously, is essential to progress in rural sanitation 
rural sanitation business is like any other business in that it will not run 
me one must be on the job whose particular and exclusive business is to 
it conscientiously, diligently, and constantly Wherever the work has 
| after in a business-like way, the progress has been good. This is both 
g and significant 
ies such as the United States Public Health Service, the International 


have had the most 


Board, and many of our state boards of health, which 
ve and intensive experience in our rural health field, have concluded that 
progress in rural sanitation may be secured most economically and effectively 
the development and maintenance of reasonably adequate local health 
carry out, under the direction of whole-time local (usually county) health 
. well rounded, comprehensive program of health work including sanitation 
gencies are cooperating with local governmental authorities along this line 
ibout twelve per cent of our rural population as yet, however, have been 
with health service approaching adequacy 
view of the importance of rural sanitation from an interstate or a national 
int, it is remarkable that of the billions of dollars appropriated by Congress 
of the last several fiscal years, only $50,000 has been appropriated for the 
nitation work of the Public Health Service. This item was increased to 
or the present fiscal year. Any increase is, of course, encouraging, but 
reased amount is far below the federal government's due financial part in 
portant business 
the last part of the last session of Congress, a bill (H. R. 8866) was intro 
which, if enacted, would enable the federal government to meet its oppor 
ind responsibility in rural health work to a reasonably adequate degree. This 
wever, upon reference in the usual course by the House Committee to the 
ive Department for comment, was pronounced by the Director of the 
after what must have been a cursory examination, as being “in conflict 
he President’s financial policy.” Our state legislatures generally are nearly 
nservative '’ as Congress in appropriating for health work 
itting down and keeping down government expenses has a strong appeal for 
us; but more liberal investment for rural health work would, according 
e evidence, result in a large net saving to the people and thereby be in the 
f true economy. There appears at least as much reason for the federal 
state government to assist farming communities in carrying out common 
conomical, and effective measures for the protection and promotion of 
health and for the conservation of human life as to assist them in the 
ind marketing of crops of wheat, corn, and cotton, and in the construction 
ved roads and waterways 
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ter of a book review: by 
these 


this JoURNAL has been concerned 


whom sh 
answers to both of questions s¢ 
indicate that 


inds of some editors as it might be, or « 


1 learned of by reading, 

uusly as they should be 
end. Some are not worth the space 

a journal to keep in tou 


to have on its staff a corps of experts who will abst: 


f 
1st OL reade 


ollections of old material. This Jour? 


rs to whom books on various subjects 


assigned, at ittempt always is to criticize fairly, pointing out what we beli 
to be errors a ( yhasizing good features 

Phat er eaders should take different views of a given book 1s, t 
certain extent, 1 iral and inevitable, but such glaring inconsistencies as 
sometimes noted should not occur In one instance, a book which was fi 


with scientific blunders 


reviewers, 1 h to the disgust and even anger of its author \ third review 
equally conscientious, but lacking in certain training required for the proj 
criticism of this k, praised it to the sky. Quite recently, this JouRNAI 
heen taken t an author for a review written by one of the most hon 
ind we re men to be found anywhere In a recent issue of a conter 
porary ! ter is again brought to the front \pparently a book 
been ve t Sst who utl ed his review to express the opinion held by 
cult instead g lr statement the author's views, and of those genera 
held by specia the branch of medicine about which the author was writn 

Chere is lit question that many men out of touch with the large educatio: 
centers | t ks largely on account of the reviews which they see 
standard 11 1 this reason, 1f for no other, reviews should be we 
considered. B which are distinctly pernicious in their teachings should 
exposed and the r x public should be warned against waste of money. It 
also the dut irnal to counteract as far as possible false propagand 
Fairly rece we received a book which was said to have been awarded a pri 
of $12,500 Nat lly we were most expectant of something above the avera 
The book was ece of propaganda the worst possible type. The clat 
made f t we iudulent from beginning t nd and, of course, no review wa 
ublished (his 1s an extreme instance, but it illustrates what editors are 
iwainst at time rights of the publisher are also to be considered, thou 
they sl 1 I ( fluence a reviewer to savy good things about a book which dos 
not deserve them 

Reviews thi iid be written by specialists who are well informed in t! 
subject of which the particular book in hand treats hey should be possessed 
judgment and the critical sense hey should point out fallacies where they ex! 
and in the ect me or the other of several theories, should indicate whi 


is the most plausible and 


should be a guide by 


who buy them on account of what 


feel that thev have been 
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CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING 


THE coming of cold weather, it will not be amiss to give a word of 
concerning poisoning by carbon monoxide gas from domestic 
liances Such a warning is doubly important on account of a press 
ich has recently had fairly wide distribution throughout the country, 
it gas heating is prescribed by doctors on account of health. It is 
all in England, and, 


to point out that the medical authorities quote 

that the statements attributed to them were as given without modification, 

still be pointed out that the conditions which exist in England do not 
\merica 


ueless gas heating stove is responsible for most of the poisoning in this 


f these the so-called “‘ radiant heater’’ has been found to be the 


ngerous. Gas hot plates and cooking stoves cause certain amount of 
but chiefly when they are used for heating purposes since the burning 
inued for a number of hours at a time. Gas water heaters also cause 
s and asphyniations. Carbon monoxide is especially liable to be formed 


‘olowers’”’ are incandescent more than three- 
Even the best types of radiant 


idiant ’’ heater when the 
the distance from the top t the bottom 
re subject to this condition, while the cheaper tvpes generate CO under 


conditions of operation 


the winter of 1922~—23 in the State of Ohio, there were 64 deaths and 


partial asphyxiation. Of these, 41 deaths and 46 asphyxiations were 
ters, generally of the radiant type. For the winter of 1923-24 there 


the State of Ohio 61 deaths, 42 of which were due to gas heaters. These 


« } on, 
erna! combustion engines are lila 


<en from newspaper reports, but have been investigated and 
traced to CO poisoning by the officers of the State Board of Health 
heer writes I 


“| have mvself viewed the bodies of a father and mother 


dren asphyxiated by a most innocent Icoking, small type, radiant 
the bodies of a bridal couple asphyxiated on their wedding night by 
radiant heater, that is, one which can be carried around by a bail 
having only five clay glowers.”’ Poisonings in Ohio are more than 
ignificant since the natural gas widely used in t state contains no 
noxide and is nontoxic otherwise 
important measure to prevent the ccurrence ot} asphy xiation by 
rs is an abundant supply of flues to carry off all waste products. The best 
set back in fireplaces which have chimney flues. It is important also to 
the flues are open and have sufficient draft under all weather conditions 
iters in bath rooms are particularly dangerous on account of the small 
rooms, and from the fact that they are kept closed while in us¢ lhe 
neous heaters are especially apt to generate considerable amounts of CO 
iary sized bath room, enough gas can collect within fifteen minutes to 
te the bather In Ohio this matter has been the subject of consideration 
‘ 


e Legislature where a bili was drafted providing for the proper designing 

truction of gas heaters, for their testing and appr val under the State 

ent of Health, for the fluing and ventilating of all gas heating appliances 

ng on each piece of apparatus a stamp by tl ul 
The bill did not pass, but it indicates the importance atta 

in Ohio 

is connection, the automobile must not be forgotten as a source of danger 


ble to generate CO especially when the 


| 

| 
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be well ventilated, an 


twa \n engine should never be run in a closed gara 


ti is to get under the car while the engine is running. 
Cat , » odor, taste, color, nor irritant action, and 
| by the senses. One-tent 
atal results in a few hours. It has 300 time 
that oxvgen has ind torms a stable compoun 
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red cells which is not easily bt p. In additi 
t e manv cases of n yr less chronic poisoning, in whicl 


m slight discomfort to extreme ill health. A word t 


THE PROPHYLAXIS OF DIPHTHERIA 


OURNAI is been singular Che ideal vaccination against diphtl 
it ble to present this not yet been discovered, and recent w 
aubiect from 1 to time in articles writter this country and in England particular 
+] . . id the largest experience ites that the antigen of the future 
— , eaders have in t the toxin-antitoxin mixture now 
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have p t rigid ting N experts and iretully preserved in 
ave ‘ 1s avoid danger Our methods have 
anvt like the ibe: such a legree pertection § that 
ss that ive been treated by Park authorities must apply prophylactic t 
New York ireas in whicl htheria is 
It w t be a sur etoa é ey wish to av e charge of ne 
vith t s subse » uti i pe means at their 
that a report by Dr. Van Boeck In carrying it the campaign, both 
mad 1 Orga i and the first ste p 
Sos f ade up large f tea g of the me il profession, a 


None xcellent report contai1 ewer methods, which should then be 

raphy from every part of whenever and wherever conditions a1 
1 asilv le \ 1 they ma e resorted to with adva 

feos ty-two pages a clea Che autho f s excellent study ¢ 

anid the entire t robable it the people of Eu 

ect | | <is of Diphtheria idopt a campaig gainst diphtheria 
rhe aut s that the result ‘ how anyt g like the vig and 

ure ig tha Siasm n this country 

oer ed here should be popular The report of the English Medical R 
sible H Council with this study of prophylax 

, it the success of proph to the health officers and laboratory w 

not lea stoa a rar liphtheria which is unexce 

| t Sa it The Pr D ) 
t exce t eport tne \ Boecke Dire | it 


uste (Garages uld 
\ ul 1 t ncerning the advantages 
| 
ote | RNA Is the k bis ‘ 
Antitoxin Justif A. Parker Hit 5. A 


SSOCIATION NEWS 


( HANDI ER WHIPPLE i CCHNOIOR which tor the nine years ot its 


existence was a training ground for publi 
amented and untimely death of . 
Whipple, Gorda McKay hneaith Ss without paraiic mn the sto 
educatior 

Sanitary Engineering at Harvard 
which occurred suddenly on No ital statistics, Professor Whipple's service has 
e public health profession lost een inestimable \s a writer he was prolifi 
t useful practitioners; our Asso sound and practical His books. “The 
lous and honored Fellow, and his Microscopy of Drinking Water,” “ Typhoid 

associates and acquaintances a Fever.” “The Value of Pure Water.” “ Vita 
ted and loyal friend 
Whipple was born in New Bost 

2, 1866. On completing his 


udies he elected civil engineering 


rk and was graduated from the 
Institute of Technology in 1889 
yr year at this institution he 
struction of Professor Sedg 
r through the influence of this 
e entere the sanitary side Tt 
eld in which he made a br 
able re ind whicl 
essiol 
the Chest H Lab il 
water works 1889-1897) ar 
pect Laboratory at Brookly1 
lucted researcnes a 
vat Ss wh ve protou 
st wate supply proble 
gned icial duties t ent 
eld as a member of the fir 
\\ i tirm too we ki \ \ 
ntributions to sanitary eng 
re further comment here, a1 Statistics Sta Sanitation al Manua 
H | War i eve \ re i 
Ss service t anitation ¢ i i \ K 
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elected Cha : i the Sanitary Engi- t for private gain but for the bene 


neering Section, a 1916 he succeeded to fellowmen Those who knew him we 


the Cha ’ ted a Charter him a friendliness and generosity 
Fellow of the A ation in 1922 Operation, breadth of sympathy, a 
\ i t the P c H : eration so combined with humor a 
Cow f the Massachusetts State Depart tellowship that he was a welcome ad 
ment of Health, the Massachusetts Homestead any circle. Not only the professions 
Comm the Committee on Building Dis neering and public health, but the w 


*d by his character, pers 


the Cambridge Sanitary Commission, he gave und devotion to the highest ideals of 
\ i s t t ind state Nor were 
s broad interest nly local. The Federal DR. LUTHER M. POWERS 


Department of Commerce and the United Dr. Luther M. Powers, Health 
State Pu Health Service enlisted his ac- sioner of Los Angeles since 1893, died 
vities, and in 1917 he was Deputy Commis- 31st 

yner to Russia in the American Red Cross Few Ith officers have served the 
In 1920 he was found as Chief of the Depart munities for so long a period oft tin 


ment of Sanitation in the League of Red Cross Powers saw Los A 


I ngeles grow frot 
Societies in Gene i ind as such devoted a .f 50.000 to yne of the largest cities 
lerable time to the study of typhus fever in United States The manifold publi 
Rouma cidental to this rap | i! 
he bare statement recorded above tails to population would have been overwh«e 
nclude many of the activities in which Pro- the average man. Dr. Powers met the 
fessor Whip} urticipated, or in which he’ lems resolutely and achieved remarka 
vas the prime mover; nor does it indicate his sults in the maintenance of public 
rare personality and unblemished character Los Angeles. He inspired confidence 
He was deeply interested in many professional given full public support His passing 
societies and lesser rganizations for the publi i gap that cannot be easily filled. I 
welfare. One of his colleagues recently said, than thirty years he worked unceas 


‘What I most admired in Whipple was his the good of Los Angeles 
public spirit.” He has been a member of the Ass 
He is a notable example of a man using ; since 1913, and was elected a Charter | w 
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erve as chairma ta committe n the Asso 
at shall be mited to the Fellows of the 
\ss it I whethe sect Fellow or u 
ite Fel ‘ The right t vote and t 
1 nee t is cl mal tT acom 
nittee in a Section sha 
tne espective ws Section 
Che I ¢ ha he $10 per vear 
\ ivn t li wit mont ha 
t it vship from the 
e lapsed t ire uid 
2. Honorar Fell H rary Fellow 
iv be elected the Gove r Council fe 
listineu ed . health Hor 
i] ting pow 
navment of due 
ealt york shall be eligible 
r ciect i active members whe p re 
tw the \ it [he ma 
P P mmittes except as ¢ uirmet! Du 
ner ‘ mer er hye n 


| 
tment f health ther 

+} re il rat 

and 


ne Sect Dut afhiiat may be trans 
fa f the latter S 
ite N is t ved by vote ra 
ma t | f the Sectio I 
i ed 

4 


elected to S ta \’ Me 
r more per vea! 

6. A ited Stat ublic Health Societies 
state ) it et associa 
prima ted a il it s ot rotes 

nal pub ealth workers for the same gen- 
era ts as t é t the American Publi 
Health Ass ition, shall be eligible to election 
is \ + ite ~ try There shal bye 
one such A ated Society admitted from eacl 
state Dues One Dollar per thousa f 
annual budget a priation, the max 
lues pe t g one hundred dolla 
and the es ter | yilars ea 

\ state ilth associat app 
for afi Vit t \merical! ic Hea 
As t " with its licat i 
copy r it titut ast annual budg 
and s f its qual 
iS suc tate a ition may desire to submit 
rr as ma e re | by the American P 
Health Associat 

B cect t n of be \ 

Al above H " Fellows and Affiliated 
societie ha Governing ( 

The elect t Members Associate Me 
pers i ta Members shall be i 
committee a ted by the Executive | 

Three ths t the votes cast sha 
equisite tor elect 

C. Duc Dues a payable annually id 
vance All ¢ tituents paying dues sha 
entitled to receive \MERICAN JOURNA 
Pustic HEALTH a r, such other pu i 
tions as ma ited by the Executive 
Board, w h sh termine the proport 
ft dues to be devoted to this purpose 

Lonstituent ta iss whose dues a 
inpa 1 for x ths t e shall 
‘dered not standing Constituents 
not in good standing shall not be entitled to 
vote, | rice ther priv leges 
powers of membership. Good standing may be 
resumed upon the payment of all arrears and 
lues in advance for e year, provided, how 
ever, the lapsed per 1 is not greater thar 
year [he secretary shall notify y registered 
mail all constituents w have been in arrear 
for a period of eleven months Che names of 
constituents in any class whose dues remain 
unpat 1 for one year r more shall be presente 1 
to the Executive Board which shall order the 
names of such nstituents stricken from the 
membership roll, provided, however, such cot 
stituents have been duly notified as herein 


before provided in this paragraph. Constitu- 


sna e Valid Oniy atter sucti 


ents whose names have been stricken { 
rolls in this manner may be again 
upon the payment of all arrears ar 
manner provided for the election of 
stituents in the class for which the 
application provided such person or 
the eliashil: 
comphes the eligibility req 


ew application is ma 


ARTICLE II 
Executive Boarp 


shall be ar 


tive Board of nine members electe 
Governing Council, six of whom s 
members of the Governing Council, a 
f whom shall be the President, retiring 
ler t al | Treasure r 
B. Th Term f the President 
President, and Treasurer as Executive 


members shall be one year each, and t! 
»f the other members shall be two year 
thr 


ee each year 


two 


} 
a member of the Executive Board sha 
rmibie tor reelec luring one Ass 
year [his provision shall not appl 


\ssociation 


the officers of the Executive Board 

E. Duties The duties of the Ex 
Board shall be 

1. To direct the administrative work 
\ so t n 

2. To act as trustee of its properties 

3. To procure funds and to author 
gets tor the Association work 


+. in general to carry out the policies 


Governing Council between meetings 
atter 
I 1 Quorum of the Executive Boar 
ynsist f four Members 
ARTICLE III 
MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
There shall be at least annual 


one 


the Wover ng Cour Specia 
t the Association may be called by an 
vote of the Governing Council, the Ex 
Board, or the Associatior 
ARTICLE I\ 
SECTIONS 
Sections shall elect their own officers 
shall conduct sessions in coéperation wit 
inder the supervision of the Executive 
The Constitution and By-laws of Secti 
mendments thereto shall be submitte 


1 approval of the Governing ( 


ll be valid h approval 


ounc 
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\ mpositior There 
ms shall bes it the end 
neetil at wl elected iT | shall 
ntil the end f #h, innual meeting a 
f term. pr that newly elect 
er ¢} Board ll have the right 
I eting I i ele ted and hall 
vote talled 
er the As tat 
\ ‘ iti hig i at place try ‘ 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 05 


ARTICLE V bursements. Once each month, or oftener if 


PUBLICATIONS called for, he shall also forward to the Treas 
urer and President an itemized statement otf 


e Executive Secretary and 


itions of the Association and of ~ ‘ Th 
| be issued under the d 

ve Board. The Executive Board 
t a Managing Editor of the official 

may also be the Executive Secre- 
\ssociation. The Executive Sec- 
with the approval of the Execu- 


irection 


ppoint an Editorial Board of not 
embers, to serve at the pleasure ARTICLE VII 
itive Board. All papers and re- 
CoM MITTEES 
t annual meetings are to be ac- ; 
ammitteee of the sociatic be 
the understanding that they shall _ Committees of the Association hall be a 
rty of the Association for publi- thorized by the Governing Council or the 
ss this right is waived by the Executive Board. The President shall appoint 
litor the members of such committees. Such ap | 
pointments expire at the next annual meeting i 
iniess otherwise specifi 


ARTICLE VI | 
ARTICLE VIII 


\ MENDMENTS 


FINANCES 


utive Secretary shall receive and 
the account of the Treasurer all re- These By-laws may be amended by a ma 
ent to the Association. The Treas- jority vote of the total membership of the Gov 
e custodian of investments of the erning Council during the annual meeting, pr 
and shall disburse funds in ac- vided that twenty-four hours prior written 
t july authorized vouchers. With notice thereof has been given The By-laws 
il of the Executive Board he may may further be amende 1 . 


1 drawing account for the Executive of those voting at any meeting of the Gove 
The Executive Secretary shall send ing Council called for the purpose; provided 
to members of the Executive’ that notice thereof shall have been given at 
cial summary of receipts and dis- least fifteen days prior to such meeting i 


CONSTITUTION FOR SECTIONS 
AR | [Cl] ke | These three fficers shall be the repre entatives 
NAMI of the Section to the Governing ( incil I 
the Associatio1 
e of this body shall be the 
the American Public Health Asso- B. Tern NeW ane : 
expire at the end of annual meetings After 
: four consecutive years in any elective Section 
4 
ARTICLE I fice, except that of Secretary, a member 
SCOPE OR OBJECT shall be ine ligil le to reelection to that office 
tated briefly for each Section.) luring one Association year 
C. The hairman shall preside at meeting 
ARTICLE III of the Section and of the Section Council, and 
MEMBERSHIP shall be Chairman of the Committee on Pro 
‘ te and &ram, al 1 of the Committee to advise on Pub 
1irman of lication of Papers in the AMERICAN Jour? 
Gil itiec ‘ 
or Pusriic HEALTH 
‘ellows of this 
ider the By D. The Vice urman shall preside at 
meetings of the Section and of the (¢ cil in 
the scientific the absence tI the Unairma and he all 
affiliate with A ember of the Section Council 
> ve on com EK. The Secretar f the Section shall keep 
shall not vote em es, and othe ecords of the Sectio 
P and i the Section Coun and sha tral 
nit to the Secretary of the \ssociation a copy 
nent of ID 
ent Dues in the Association 1s the of bath and 
sessions is soo is pract abie thereatter 
ies sha nvalidate Section Fel 
When unable t present at meeting 
nembership 
' shall thorough tr ta ibstitute as far 
or the meeting as poss 
ARTICLE I\ 
EI The Section Nominating ( ttee sh 
SECTION OFFICERS renominate capable Section Secretaries whe: 
, ficers of this Section shall be a ever practicable, in the interest of continuity 
a Vice-Chairman, and a Secretary n Section work and policies 


| 
an int to | 

i ard ine kK 
lited 
ntant hye ADT ted 
| 
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ARTICLE \ F. Attendanc: Absence from tw 
NOMINA ~ ann | TION secutive annual meetings, or failure to ansy 
= = The Secti two consecutive official communicati 
Section business requiring reply, sha 
Chairma with the a e of the Executive : . 

“ equivalent to resignation from the ( 
<-ommmittes subject to reinstatement by the Council 
Committee ns at least filtee i 
tidy Ca i lad 

— ember of such Com ARTICLE VII 
The Committes Nominations shall pre SECTION (OM MITTEES 
ent, not later than the second meeting of the \. Authorization Committees of the 
Sect it ea : il meeting of the Ass tion may be authorized by the Sectior 
at i t I | ees tor the sectior the Section Council 
office ind for membership in the Sectior B. Appointment Appointment of c 
Coun pr led, that if the name of a1 tee personnel shall, unless otherwise spe 
Fellow be transmitted to the Section Secre be by the Section Chairman with the advi 
tar er the signature of ten Fellows of the the Section Council 
set if ist Ttee! lavs in advance oT it Rep rf All entific reports 
annual meeting, the Nominating Committee presentation to the Section, shall be ref 
hall add the name of such Fellows to its ow the Chairman to the Section Counci 
list f nominee N nominations shall be i special reference committee which sha 
made from the f the meeting. FElectior port back to the Sectior The Sectior 
shall he the Fe “ f the Sectior then vote on each report whether or 
: ; adopt In case of failure of the Sect 
I V1 take le finite bef the end of 
‘ OUNCI annual meeting. such duty shall devolve 
\ — P ere shal e a Sect the Section Council 
( the three othecers 
Canam ¢ p tive members. who sha ARTICLE VIII 
he f the Sectior PROGRAMS 
I 4 elective Councilor sna \. The , rams t the Section s 
he tu ears e2 il expire in rotatio: prepared by a Committee including the S 
Ter ( nmediat er The Committee shall also inf 
ifter 1 g whe clecte editor of the official Journal as to pape 
vide that ha the ght reports which the opinion of the ( 
atte an ad tee, merit publicat 
{ ! t the sect ( ure nder the ta iT estal 
entral Committ Programs 
ipacit ra var ition, composed of the Program Chairn 
rect ect Sect s and the President and Secr 
2. 1 the sect In author the A jatior 
ring the ay tment of mmittees by the ( 111 Section Papers and_ report 
Section Chairma t advise in the 1utomatically become the property of the A 
elect | ation for publication purposes, except a 
mimittec n Resolutior cht is waived by the Managing Editor 
‘ 
t \ I eiect 
the \ itor 
Bet wee la 
meeting ~ cers shall act as a 
Execut f the Sect Cou 
EM ast one meeting of the ‘ 
‘ the a meeti 
meetings may als ‘ 
i hat 
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haries Keynoias 


id Health.— Py, 


in of the Divinity School, Yale 

sed and Enlarged Edition 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
Price $2.00 net 


to at 
best by all odds 


quote 


t which has come to our hands 

é It is written by an earnest 
Christian minister who has given 

rs of careful study to the various 
t ealing, studies undertaken ap 
thout bias and with the intention 
it good there might be, and 


e fallacies that existed. He has 
this study a firm believer in 


modern medicine, a staunch 
physician and an able 


None the 


ristian 


less, he 


religu yn and 


e any tactor which prevents any- 
elieving heartily in both In 
the doctrines taught by certain 


hold that the use of material 


ll prevent the exercise of God's 
Almighty 


as to withhold His spiritual aid 


eal, he says “ The 1s 


is also using some mate 


ich He Himself created for 

f His children.” In reply to the 
t that Jesus never used drugs, he 
s tar as the record goes, this is 

t is just as true that he never used 


r a telephone, nor availed him- 


elp given by electricity; yet 


lay would be very foolish to 


se modern discoveries | 


t use them 

re chapters on “The Healing 
Christ,” “ Modern Faith Cures,’ 
Science,” The Emmanuel Move 
e Met ds of Coué,” The Heal 

t Suggestion,” The Gospel of 
Ith” and “The Church and Dis 
eaking of faith cures, in answer to 
ld that God is omnipotent and 
rganic diseases as wel! as func 
s, he says that it is not so much 
n of what God can do as it is what 
ht to do. While holding that God 
er to restore life to a man whose 
een cut off, he points out that there 


S ecord iny such thing ever having 
een e, nor of any such attempt by Christ 
r the twelve apostles, or the medieval saints 
or any t t modern healers down to 
Hicksor 

Che chapter n Christian Science is in 
many ways the most illuminating exposition 

t this cult that the reviewer has ever read 

Che author began the study of Christian 

Science in Boston in 1887 where he took 
lessons under Mrs. Eddy herself, in addition 
to two officer the Mother Church, to one 


ot whom M ly intrusted the treatment 
of her grand His instruction cost him 
$300, for s he says, however strongly these 
healers believe in the unreality of disease and ' 
n absent treatment, when iny money 1 in 


volved they are “ present in person 


strictly to bus 


We wisl that space illowed of liberal 
quotatio1 it e must read this chapter, as 
well as the others, to appreciate them Che i 
author | st t the preaching the gospel . 
ot good healt! is much a part of the duty 
ot the church as the preaching of salvation of 
souls, and gives a large number of quotations 
trom the Bible in which the apostles in writ 
ig to the various churches stressed the bod 
ily health of those to whom they wrote He 
points out the ways in which the modern 
church can ar hould take hold of the ques 
tion of sateguarding the health of the com 
munity and of building up a strong and virile 
itizenship. The church has tremendous op 
ortunities tor shaping public opinion whicl 
ss essential for the passage ot good laws 
and the making of appropriations sufficient to 
put them into executior In this day when 
there seems to be a growing amount of 
hysteria, he holds that the church can do a 
great leal in teacl etter habit lite 
nd : nstructing people that they may 
have better pois¢t il balance better se 
oportior nd a finer quality of 1 eration 
Its dut to teach and to practice serenit 
eerfulness and hopefulnes 
We commend this ook, of which we have ‘ 
y en il idequate ré ew to every 
anitaria e wor is in a state ot 1 est 
the Christian churches, a vell as tl t 
v hic ess no special religior re taking 
idvantage this state of mind to pu their 


| 
} + 

k 
iding j 
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ective ealer of disease s and solubility, but that their larg 
tle t t t sincere, a event diffusion through dialyzing men 
t \ re otnerwis¢ The second vi me deals with the « 
‘ t for rd t assert the emistry of mineral products such a 
P é i mplished 1 tals, alloys, coal, coke, tar, silica and 
t that or thi tives, and f the s Of special va 
er No type of healing 1 chemists is Dr. Alsberg’s chapters 
F ' t preposterous t ils and Dr. McCollom’s on the signif 
r r \ y i many state the colloids in the dietary In the se 
ersely affected by animal products, the chapters on ge 
‘ ther: ire well orga! 1 casein are of prime interest to all t 
' P t ed lobbyists 1 iling with food Che final chapter 
iccessfully combat \. Wilsor f the Sewage Commiss 
est t flue es every | I waukee o! applications co 
‘ have the facts at emistry to problems of sanitation is 
\ I t ok also to the iuluable An increase of 4,000 per cent 
Fe t F t e <¢ ntry and of all rocess of dewatering activated sludge 
é t It trengthen an vage disposal plants has been made po 
ence, and fina the ay it of the nciples of co 
we ( t t t general pub \ emistry The \ lumes ire of gore 
re t r t rut ifter fads wit t terest t biologists and laboratory w 
due tigvat ( rally as well as to theoretical and te 
emusts 


The Theory and Application of Colloidal Be 
ue, Editor Regeneration from a Physico-Chemical View 


havior.— man 
eor f lloidal Beha point.— By Jacques Loel Vew Yor 
444 The Graw-Hiull B ( 1924 xii +143 
7 ry 445-829+xx | 115 figs. in text. Price, $2.00 
M4 ror ra The fundamental rnificance of the 
1924 i e, $8.00 I mass action 1 chemical processés 
| ‘ Inter ait? ul em substa the starting 1 nt 
il Seri t ( of Dr. H. P ite Professor Jacques Loeb’s experin 
ia t t t t 1 t of 34 lifferent i of the phet menor! ort regenerat 
i t t t S phase ving orga sms he sul ect selected 
f t i t t of nature, namely this experimentation is the plant Bryophy 
the ta t [his subject ts which has the capacity of forming both s 
tan Ast ta jor one, of pl and rootlets from the notches in the ma 
al <« t amental relat f the leaves even when these are deta 
to t tica f the industrial, t n the parent plant 
th t the phys rical By a series of very simple but. strik 
hemist ve fair to become of genious experiments in which the fa 
" re t the genera! theor ot f gravity, light, temperature and flow of 
" idened to include the were ut is demonstr 
que e! that the plantlets at 
| t ¢ vith the theoretica not es o »st delicately 
aspect f tics, absorp ponsive mass relati 
t cat i ! The econd The correlation of the dry weight of 
hapte the late Professor Jacques Loeb o1 regenerated parts with the weight of th 
the t al and il beha of the generating leaf or cutting, demonstrates 
prot t ist. writing f this bralliant every stance the operation of this control 
specialist tl ¢ This emphasizes the principle of mass relations Chis prin 
mportat ’ ance f the lroge accounts for the fact that mutilation lea 
y yncentratior f protein solut s or gels to growth in places of the organism whe 
and defends the concept that the proteins ar no growth would have occurred with 
n realit rystalloids both in chemical reac inutilation. Regeneration is here thus prov 


i 
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phenomenon 


1ysico-cnemicai 


yet undetected; nor does 


relation reveal the reasons 


201 
mply but most skillfully illus- 
jata and their interpretation 
stimulating to all who deal 

| ] } he 
ind experimentally with the 
tions of living things 
, vilit+120 pp., 7 pls 
»f growth in plants and in 
heme of this useful booklet 
ut to show what growth 1s, 
1 how it does it The phe 
nere > , ; 

i ease SIZE Ol 
ncrease in size of parts lead- 
g i differentiation and re 
reases in size and number of 
tercellular substances These 
ed by the pr juction of new 


ibs rption of water and ne 


lucts re 


ng and fission are t be 
ises gr ywth 
abnormal growths treats of 
yccurrence in plants of galls 
to a wide range of stimul! 
fungi to nematode worms and 
iwo phases tas gie species 
luce two types of galls in the 
ind s yne the 
ird lens-shaped one in later 
ne rritant is resp nsible for 
e of ga The growth may be 
n size f the plant ce lls or to 
ition or even to their differ 
es of cells detached from tli 
them a1 grown in serum or 
ns im witro reveal clearly the 
ne kind of cells upon another 
tissue grown tm witr differ 


mbryonic condition, but wher 
differ 


The causes 


ue cells are added it 
nto kidney tubules 
of cancers are to be sought in 


rowth and in the causes of the 
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ihibitions to continued 


growth he experimental method applied to 
the analysis of the conditions of growth has 
lar-reac g reiat Ss to senescence, rejuvena 
a eopia ine DOO! icKS adequate 
citat aut ties ior ¢ 1S ns and 1s 
: misspelled names in it hibliog 
\ i i it wi 


Smallpox and Vaccination.—By J. J 


y 
ert PH ition 22 
ied Department of Health, Canada 
\ ral f malin is 
S I a | 
reve wit S Ca resume 


disease has recently 


J. J. Heagerty of tl 


appeared in a 


matter is well presented and shou be of 
nterest to those I the pub health field 
is well as the laity 

The stor f smallpox in Canada deserves 


features of the 1924 
ire considered In « 
lem t 1s terest 
illpox deat cur 
ns the mortalit 
ersons being 71 per 
\s to the i 
Pr vince I ) ene 
example 
were hotbe I sma 
number f leaths 


ns of the St. Lawrence 
t time. Even the salient 


ng to note that the 32 
red invaccinated per 
among invaccinated 
cent 
I vaccination the 
tur hes an excellent 


f Quebec and Montreal 


thousands a \ The inhabitants of the 
province wet! ed to va ition, due to 
the activity a nfluence of antivaccinationists 
During the year 1885 smallpox exacted a toll 
f 3,164 lives Montreal The pe of 
the city and province became vaccinated after 
such a ystly le n, and at present in no 
Canadian province are t people as well va 
cinated as in the P t Queber This 
s evidenced by the fact that smallpox has 
not appeared there epidemic form since 
the year 1885 

Prophylactic measures against smallpox are 
ften neglected until the disease strikes in 
epidemic form. Dr. Heagerty’s plea for vac 
cination is a timely one in the light of recen 
experience n the United States as well as 


the pamphlet can be 


lian Health Department, 


the sharp delimitation of the 
regenerating to the notches 

the parental type 1 
Trap es 
Heao 

t 

he 
publication by Dr. 

T 

Lana il Vepartment rieait ihe subdject 

special comment, since it is traced from the 
M tag 

illey up to the preser 
eak 

nnect t W the atter 

| secured from the Cana 
Ottawa 
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Leerboek der tropische Gene 


( dé ingen en A ntensteim 
vreden-Da | 
X1V ae i 
| the 
lygie e in the 
scl t V iva, and theretore 
flect tne ve experience I 
Dut i the treatment 
tr ises I Java 
il maiaria yom 
Gret 
T+ tatiotr 
ine esta S art 
ftes fferent 
is 1 lelir 1s 
} } 
git epilept tet encephalitic, hemp 
1; 
i aigialk 
I i liar use I 
ad ed re Mala i 
tent d iL 1 utter an attack I 
liseast flage es t 
sol i i SiS, al 1 also rt i 
reve! are itely present 
il i t t ¢ 1emic 
East 11 i, plague 
the t¢ ers t it n suct as =™ 
ner s re juate 
ente tr the 
piag uc iva ted If n juara 
tr ning b 
) [ g 
x1ae at juarantine 
stricke! ea it nt 
of native houses 
ted 
Che treated at 
Amor ente th acute and chr 
liver abscess equent It 
the ter minutia 
etragena tot the forms of am 
tra t ts I java, I 
for t srasit ¢ we 
it tne 
il Su ft ers 
Java are t t esent a is ni 
all I ises 
the aet 
trom | recent pa lem 
| } 
cnoieTa }aVa neas 
! + 


eskunde.— L) 


10] »? hi 
i oun This i ex 
ating mate al in the 
i esse il » I 
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r se of cooked food, and boiled wate 

4, and preventive vaccination An ex 

4 sccount of hookworm disease 1s give 
yriginal istrations of the 
aused by the worm, and an account 
f chenopodium produced ally 
variety of chenopodium Phe 
‘ . account of psychoses in the 
g a discussion ot Amok I 
as 
, wcks both bibliography and index 
i ible additio to the | 

seases ecause its color 

Heredity in Poultry— Sy Kegimaid 

Punnett, F.R.S. London: Macmuilla 

xii+204 pp., 12 pls. Price, $3.25 

The torce a 1 sigi cance yf here 
oe strated classt ym and ial 

t actual contact wit the resuits 
mental breeding wit animais mort 
to the child than is the fruit fly 

ww so widely use Willi Dé grea 

Val ut sucn means a 

foundation can be 1ilt upon which a! 
l ere ma i I In eugel 
~ il possibility may be reare 1 To t 
Protessor Punnett s treatise | 
ull? nas a peculiar nterest to 

ek to toster lispersal of eugel 
and leals n societ Children at 1 
wt nter tari 
we as grow [ ire interested 

t tor yleasure and tor pronht 
as a g e the yf Mer 

e worked out the a poultry 
i el perati l 
re ns 

The text contains a simple expla 

e biological AS1S these aws 

‘mula derived from them, of the 
ard esentation of simply dihybr 
iiso of the more mpiex types The ¢ 
i ire drawn from well-known Chara 
fowls. and the results when t 
I Va is in ore 
liscussed The breeder very quick 
é self it tact with more complex 
} } +} 1 

) re which s work will sé¢ 

ictior 

Che American Child Health Associat 


} \ 
\m i 
in invailla 

av 
piete your 

i 
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iM 
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Books 


The New Hygien 


hal With Chapters by 
ima man | S? 50 
1 Winfield, Kansas Chis 
1924. Paper. Price, 5 f Western Ontar 
w wri tte il 
yf the America Truth plea t 
spired ) the attacks of i certal i 
al Wil ill lent ok \ tt 
truths ; eV it1o1 the format 
at giving quotations for se . 
ts a 1 the inswers W lleges i the 
er irgument is that irthe t t 
s a believe vhet 
stianit et who belie ) t-graduate 
ve tact Anyone H 
troversy, a! ilual 
which w enable him t ike 
t t S we is to legree 
t yk i lat heir 
the il 
s written by those w he k é 
Ot tre title mignt 1 ly 
ne that one the ther ‘ we 
We t k i ess t t eait 
e title would he \ the prox 
ks i 
the ealt 
Treatment by Insulin and 11 tate 
for tin liient tatistica t 
mt raduate Sch hrink t 
erst f ni In ce t ther 1 
1924 ted wit { 
third 
es ] 
iz auses and prevet 
I neg i I isur inne i 
nating the Alor Phe t 
escrilx and 1s tt ort 
i given tf 1 and Healt Nom 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


STATE 


MassACHUSETTS 


Three years ago 117 towns of the 355 in 
Massa etts had 1 chool nursing service 
Now eve town in Massachusetts is supplied 
with school nursing service. This is the direct 


result of campaign work and steady effort on 
the part of the Massachusetts Department of 
Frederika Moore in 


New Jersey 
\ demonstration of the Dick test was given 
by Dr. Abr assistant director, 
Bureau of Laboratories, New York City De 
partment of Health, and Mr. D. C 
chief of the Bureau of Local Health Adminis 
Department of Health, 


} 4 

aham Zingher, 
} 

> 

Bowen, 


tration of the State 


before the medical staffs of state institutions 


and other physicians of the state at the Village 
for Epileptics at Skillman, New Jersey. Dr 


Zingher and Mr 


test and control on 920 persons in three hours 


Bowen performed the Dick 


and twenty minutes; this included the time 
-d to move from one to another of four 


Of the number tested 
a positive reaction and 
were given the first immunizing dose at the 
time the test was read. The New Jersey State 
Village for Epileptics is the first institution in 
New Jersey to make use of the Dick test and 
immunization against scarlet fever, as it was 
with the Schick test, and active 


against dipnther 


The new Bureau of Tuberculosis of the New 


Jersey State Department of Health is making 


a survey of al! exist tuberculosis organiza 
tions in an effort t Ordinate the work of 
state a il a es \ unification of 
effort wi lo away with any overlapping of 
clinic facilities and supervision and will place 
clinic fa es ( umunities where they are 
nee le 


The November issue of the Public Health 


News contains two especially interesting and 
valuable papers ne by Dr. Henry B. Costill, 
the director of the New Jersey State Depart 


ment of Health, on “ Whooping Cough and 
Pertussis Vaccine,” and another by C. K. 


Blanchard, assistant epidemiologist, Bur 
Local Health Administration of the Stat 
Health, entitled “It ( 
which reviews the work of 


partment of 
Done,” 
privy sanitati 


Carolina bettering 


pointing out the need for similar work i 


The difficulties a district health officer 
overcome in winning the cooperation 

val boards of health is portrayed b 
I. W. Knight, district health officer for 
counties of New Jersey, in his paper 
Years As a D. H. O.” Dr. Knight's 
although written in a humorous vein, 
out the pressing need for greater effor 
improve rural health administration 


Ten thousand boys have heard talk 
social hygiene, given under the auspices 

Bureau of Venereal Disease Control 

New Jersey State Department of Healt! 
ing the past year. These lectures were 
in the high schools of the state by Dr. | 
L. Swan of the American Social Hy 


\ssociatior 


New Mexico 
Miss Margaret 
charge of the State Bureau of Child We 


loing an extensive piece 


Reeves has recently 


She has been « 
search work for the Russell Sage Four 
for the last four years. She was con 
with the Mountain Division of the Red 
during the war and covered the greater 
yf the state of New 


ocal chapters 


Laboratory \ total of 1,050 specimens 
ex: ed \ striking fact is that the ki 
pecimens are changing; whereas, the bul 
the work used to be diphtheria cultures 


al 
now feces, water and Wassermanns. Ea 


these consumes hours of time, instead 


laboratory's b 


ma 


total specimens for this year may be sn 


than for times past. It cannot give the t 


service for lack of sufficient help 


lave grown constantly heavier, althoug! 


Mexico in her visit 


ya diphtheria cuit 
bur 


ersey 
\ t tor tie stat ru 
— 


LABORATORY 


nity by Inhalation of Pneumococci.— 


legree of active immunity can be 
mice through the repeated inhala- 
ve pneumococci. Only slight im 
luced in mice by the repeated 
killed organisms.—Stillman, 
Ved., 40:567 (Oct.), 1924. M.S. M 


Swabs for Isolating Pneumococcus. 
e introduction of antipneumococcus 
lobar pneumonia therapy, it is im 
e able to easily isolate the causative 
is. The authors advocate the use 

it swab rather than a sputum speci 
it is relatively easy to make, and 


liscomfort to the patient incurred 
e sputum. It 1s also of value in 
‘f children where it is almost 
to obtain sputum. The authors 
it throat swab cultures give prac 
same results as sputum examina- 
reliability in comparison to blood 


vas also tested and results were 


rable. Contamination with saliva 
ith seemed not to interfere in the 
of the etiologic agent The 


ars were made from the tonsillar 
he swabs immediately placed in 
After 4 to 6 hours of incubation, 
is present, 1 c.c. supernatant fluid 
into a white mouse. Necropsy 
was performed and the agglu 


itation test made Plates were 


eaked from the peritoneal exudate 
od Confirmatory tests wert 
ibtful cases —F. B. Kelly and 


mococcus Growth Inhibition.—The 


relatively small quantities of 1m 
to a mixture of rabbit serum 
rabbit leucocytes conterred on 
re marked growth-inhibitory and 

lal powers The effect of the 
1m was found to be quantitative 
idal effect of the leucocytes was 
} 


€ quantitative An immune 


YOUNG 

serum showing marked protective properties 
in mice was likewise effective in high dilutions 
Robertson 
Med., 40:467 (Oct.), 1924 


in the im vitro test, and vice versa 
and Sia, J. Exper 


M. S. M. 


Oxidation and Reduction by Pneumococ 
cus.—Sterile filtrates of autolyzed anaerobic 
cultures of the pneumococcus contain much 
higher concentrations of active endocellular 
enzymes than do the filtrates of autolyzed 
aerobic cultures This may be explained by 
the formulation of oxidizing substances, with 
consequent destruction of the enzymes.—Neill 
and Avery, J. Exper. Med., 40:423 (Oct.) 


1924. M.S. M 


Oxidation and Reduction by Pneumococcus 
On exposure of sterile extracts of the ce 
ular substances of the pneumococcus to the 
air, certain enzymes are destroyed, particularly 


the carbohydrate-hydrolyzing enzymes. These 


enzymes are themselves unable to react with 
molecular oxygen, although the destruction 1s 
lemonstrated to be due to oxidation by certau 


»xxidizing agents which have been formed 


Neill and Avery, J. Exper Ved., 40:405 
1924. M. S. M 


Use of Eberson Yeast Agar Medium 


[he author reports the successful use of a 
nodified yeast medium. He was able to keep 
iable strai coccus for 11 months; 
ynococcus ft 10 months; pneumococcus tor 
} months; B flUuenza for 45 day al 
pertussis 1 4 i The details of Ebe 
ms yeast set 1 agar medium are a 
lows: a § ension of 10 gm f aker’s 
east in 100 « t wat was steame at 
100° ¢ for tw hours, clarified at the e1 
t that time wit i iron (Merck) an 
ien filtered through a Berkefeld filter. On 
irt of t veast extract was then added to one 
irt of the agar mixture The agar medium 
tained 1 pe ce uwwar, 2 pe cent peptone 
1 0.4 per cent potassium phosphate with a: 
1 react I Ira ] pH 7.6 mixture 
vas then aut ave at 15 pou ds pre e ior 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

nfect 35 :323 (Oct.), 1924 

j 


ict ic 
k four 
1 ( y 
Studies in Agglutination.—l: 
Lda ‘ 
I 
‘ t s removes t 
l hly protect 
tt show tl 
[It is suggested tha 
ict i liag st 
{) \f 
Virulence of Streptococci and Immunity.- 
slent) 
4 i 
that traperitonea 
sora inct 
» trains, and 
eat pes in som ses 
swainst the 
we viven subcuta 


i marked de 


Significance of Serological Grouping of 


Hemolytic Streptococci.—Agglutination tests 
I iriet teve 
‘ rysipelas 
howed that 
t et 1 torm a 
It 1wlvtic str 
t lisappearance 
itie I irlet level Mma 
ex two ways 1) V a dying 
t t he acen 
\ n¢ 2) by a gradual and 
tne antig 
" ‘ t the diffe at from 
tiie Ss suggested that t 
Na 
ex i vaiescence n 
i it i i il tox | ed wh h icts 
pon the tre e throa \ut irs 
immatr rit tth., 5:199 (Aug 
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Modification of the Capacity for Ant 
Production.—It was observed that pr 


" high producers t specific her 
hundred and fifty rabl 
ed as displaying subcutaneous a 
the tin t remova rom stock 
i re abbits, four infected a 
t the hemo! yroduction was 
tter all animals had beer nected w 
Is by the same method The average 
t t the infected animals was 
nes as great as the average titer 
rabbit Corresponding results 
tained in a second series. Experiment 
arried out with experimentally infects 
t \nimals ared ” by intraver 
ect t extra pneur 
rect t sheep ells showed 4 
eT t et times that Tt the ntro 
i th mclucde that ithogenk ba 
1eir products may distinctly modify the 
f an animal to produce specific antibo 
" second markedly lissimilar ant 
Schroeder V/ Nes 44 507 sept 


Direct Cultivation of Tubercle Bacilli fr 


Spinal Fluids.—Occurrence of Hur 


Bovine Types Che authors present (1 
» show iat tubere bacill an be 

1 vated from spinal fluids 2 nat 
it s possible ¢ when the nun 
ercle acilli is so small that they ca 
emonstrated in the direct smear t 
wed sediment; and 3 anew se 
ises to show the relative incidence f 

and vine types in tuberculous 

Of 48 strains of tubercle bacilli isolated 

inal fluids from cases of tuberculous n 
giti three or 6.3 per cent proved to 
igin.—Gosling and Montanus 


44:513 (Sept.), 1924. P. L. K 


Tubercle Bacilli Not Stainable by Zieh! 
an Aid to the Early Diagnosis of Pulmon 
Tuberculosis. The Much Granule.—1! 


thor believes that careful search for \ 
i 


inules will enable one to make more 


iagnoses of tuberculosis He believes 
ie granules are a degenerative torm 


ey offer a more fav 


believes that there shou 
e difficulty in differentiating the gra) 
from other globoid bodies found in sputu 
H. L. Wilder, Texas State J. M., 1923, 19 


74 \MERICAN 
= 137. Abstracts of Bact., 8:214 (Jur 


LABORATORY / 
ssermann Test—XI. The Effect Bacteriologic Study of Middle Ear Infec 
the Wassermann Reactior tions.—A_ bacteriolog study of the etiol 
vas made to determine the effect f otitis me 1 was made n 77 acute ca 
the Wassermann test 1n al 12 case Nume 1 e! 
atent syphilis Tests we ariet 1 he tre i owe 
ntervais betore al! est 5 nat il 
1) icate tests were run il il stance 
ett Department ot! Healt! spec ve the it he aut! 
the results of the two labora concluded t t nete t t the stra 
gre to eliminate variations due isolated fron e ma t e ea f 
< t rs claim that the t | c ‘ 
tib vy content over! short t rat P | lal 
cast i theretore cons! ler rn 
Wassermann reactions Ol | { 
e the effect of treatment the ovina ariet t eal | oe 
tha the titrat method Va tine 177 (A 
an accurate means oO! \f 
serologic results of treatment 
ippreciable dosage is claimed Biology of Streptococcus.— 
the Wassermann reactio! stre] ‘ ew carlat 
per cent of its previ n bec a the thr 
ce eing re luced t +5 fever d 
eT tw al ne-half m 4 Stra rf t 
t Marke ndividual va it ited ‘ ‘ 
resi mse Va obs ed Phi ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
é quara 
ence is ft the existence ta lon rept al 
reur react Ne rked fre rent 
va te etwee per W t] vatient fla mat 
vitl iC ed syp their 
treatment.—D. L. Belding and 
neous Vernes and Wassermann Oct 1. M.S. M 
r Syphilis —The study is based ot 
itive Vern 1 Wasserman Wassermann Test in Rabbit Syphilis.— \\ 
ernes test requires a specia , e that philitic normal rabbit 
g apparatus (meianee ror wa eac the W asst 
ure wit st ed water Phe eact ert ‘ lesc! ed kX 
ile ) extract of h se ha ts 
\ specially designed | W eve e W ern react 
rea ng the re ilts | oe ‘ \\ eact 
e made ¢ asis oO! milligrams e wl yhi 
ate per cubic timete Reading t i 
m yrecipitat aré I ttic The W r! eact ira i 
Readings above 0 15 mgn are eT S¢ al react 
i test snr sensit tine it regress treated anin 
action, but t reaction tu shes the Wasser react la yeCE 
the Wassermar test A.B negative I thie con ete ippeara 
I sheplar a l W J M AC Nea ot ( i tat HH isinkve d 
” ind Syph., 10:306 (May), 1924 Carr I } 834 (S 


| 

| 

| 
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Studies of the Immunizing Properties of 
Bacterial Antigens Prepared After Various 
Methods.—Toxicity test t various 


wert arriead I ne pis id 


antigens 


were 


rs stimulate the 


pneumoc 


lowest content 
depend in 
in medium 


ion of the 


A New Direct Nesslerization Micro Kjel- 
dahl Method Modification of the 
for Ammonia.— [ h« 


2 ~ 1, 
1 adding 30 per cent hydro 


and a 


Nessler Folin Re: 


igent 


o Kjeldahl digestion 
been evaporated 

he xidation of the 
ents the separation of 
xide so often met 

recommended for 
except in cases when 
‘hydrate material or 
idize slowly 1s 
use of peroxide 
digestion neces- 
reagent Folin 
iodine solution 
[The authors 
excess of iodine 
he starch test that 
( Koch and 


46 2066 
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Hemolytic Streptococci and Precipitin Re. 
action.—A method is described for 


yaration from hemolytic streptococ 
racts containing a soluble precipitating 
e. By the use of such extracts, 
n that nearly all members of this fa 
common precipitable substance 
‘rns the precipitin 

hemolytic streptococci for 
homogeneous 


Ved., 


group. 
40 :445 (Oct.), 1924. 


Conference of State Laboratory Directors 
At the Detroit (1924) 

‘an Public Health Association, the S 
Directors met for the 


meetings 
oratory discu 
problems peculiar to their work. For 

such a practice has been suggeste 
f the program of the annual meet 
Public Health 


he conference this year was entirely info 


1e \merican Associa 


Laboratory direct 


with no set program 


had dinner 1 


together and 
to discuss a variety of topics 
to the administration of a state la 


Mailing 


specimen outfits, the 


laws, postage, the distrib 
examinatior 
liphtheria cultures, branch laboratories a 
he production of biologics were some of 
covered The following states 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wiscor 
ia, North Carolina, York, M 


Iowa, Kentucky 


represented 
New 
Illinois, 


Michigan 


Florida, 
achusetts. The representat 
from attendance because of 
of laboratorians 


that anot 


prevented 
le training 


onference was so successful 


planned for St. 
Hull, Director of Lal 


Public Hea 


being Louis 
Dr. Thos. G. 


Illinois Department of 


meeting 1 


ral mmunication 


ch month we desire to publish in 
Notes two or three short articles 
g dealing with some phase 
bacteriology, labor saving devices, modif 
etc Contributions should be in the hands 
before the fifteenth of each montt 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


LOl 


IS I. DUBLIN, PH.D 


for September, 1924.— 


rate for the large cities liagnosis | t p 
) States was 10.7 per 1,000 in certain and the percentage of error is high 
hot the me +hat It nore » that th 
about the same as that t Ss 1 SS lat these errors 
4 


smallpox and Stat. Bu Met. Life Ir Co., 5:1-2 (Oct 


with September, 1924 


Cancer vs. Tuberculosis Mortality.—A chil 


years | . n greater anger of dying 


il Department were 


[There were more cancer, W 


mpared both with August, 1924,  culosis The cancer probability for males 


therefore, 


in Early Life.—While cancer is yf dying eventual! trom cancer 1s twice a 
ted with adult life, for certain high as for tuberculosis, and among females 


advancing 


its as in age the gures for males apidl) tend tf 
Bull., Met 
policy 


i period of twelve years, it was 
that 1,910 were those of persons Seasonal Incidence of Measles.—In_ tli 


ty-five years. The type of growth North Temperature Zone, measles incidence 
sarcoma was responsible for most and the measles death rate per 100,000 of 
aths. The organs or parts of the population reach their maxima in the spring 
frequently attacked by malignant ie lowest points are in the late summer ‘and 
early life were the brain, the early fall It is not generally known, how 
kidneys and suprarenals and the’ ever, that the fatality rate of the disease fol | 


leura. One-third of all brain can- lows precisely the opposite course The he 


rred among persons under twenty- maximum case-fatality rates occur in August 
‘f bone cancers and those of the and September and the minimum in March 
suprarenals, 25 per cent were and Apr [hese preliminary results suggest 


five; and of the lung an 


Record = ance | 
f 10.5. More cases of diph- cerous nature of brain lesior indiscovered 
tis arlet fever, and typhoid i i i i i ) ieatn 
ed thar August. but there err on ance! 
| 
i I Ali} x ess ) 
tun} 
ng cough timat er than f tubercu 
the \letr | sis Ca \ Ca y 
1 
for the preceding months in ite ea rl e life | 
t \ugust figure tf 7.3, and tion Stat tf 100 male at 
‘ vas oher y 6.1 per ent ¢ ter eve sally ‘ 
} »? ‘ } for 
ugh. diabetes, cerebral hen tnherci * For { at the age ter 
; heart disease. pneumonia the cancer proba ‘ 87 per cent in excess 
ints. Bright’s disease, puet the chance eventua eath from tuber 
t suicides and auton 1 rie t i ty 
Met Lif ins measure i i tube 1lOSIS 
the ive t il ng maies the 
} } +} 
,dy, cancer occurs almost as nearly four times as high, With = 
ire! ind aadolescel 
90.175 1; iths f 
\ ) i 1S a 


Pneumonic Plague.— 


Ex-Service Man and His Lungs.— 


The Underlying Cause in the Pathogene 
of Rickets.—T lh 
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Infant Mortality in South Africa and New _ tions, causing heavy m irtality among 
Zealand.—The vw lifference between the about 5,000 cases were reported with a 


..¥ t t rat n South Africa and rate of 18 per cent. Chis disease is 


ew Zeala 1() ent, respectively responsible for a large increase in the 
2 , Pretoria to it rate, which for the first 11 months ? 
' the mpa was 25.0 per 1,000, as compared w 
. the ealth and 1922 Phe vere restricted outbre 
es with unfe lague at Jaffa and Haifa. The efficic 
; of Saw A frica he antimalaria campaign has been maint 
, ted out that a he menace of the anopheline mosquit 
pt t e al vanied een banished from the larger 
ate «thar 1 ved water supplies have lessene 
age European birth ence rt enter tever Notifica 
. \ am Union - 1911 ths, deaths and infectious diseases is 
this pe 1 is \ ser 1S crease of rabi 
ling figure was an organized campaign. 17 
’ P fewer poor white ers does t exceed 80 
tions, the rura 2:32 (Sept ), 1924 
I t the popuiat 
eters more restricted use of the Infant Mortality in Ceylon, 1922.— 
uid to be important irth rate in Ceylon for 1922 was 394 
m of New ympared with 40.8 in 1921 and 37.9 f 
i initat are ) 192] he infant mortality rate was 188 
the red t i age rate tor the ten vears 19]3—1922 
yr t that witl a 190, ra ng trom 171 in 1915 to 22 
i i itt teaching would 1919 Of the tota leaths under on 
el 2 :824 (Nov. 1), 1924 1922, convulsions claimed 29.6 pe 
lebility 18.4 per cent, and prematurit 
Pp per cent. Classified by race, the infant 
ublic Health in Italy—In prewar years race, t ta 
© average 1 tality rate was about 21 ner tality ranged from 23 among Europea 


1,000. In 1920 the rate was 18.8: in 1921. 17.4 219 among the Tamils and 248 among 


that the | ichieved has been very Mortality in Hungary.—Before the \\ 
‘ \ , reased from 71 deaths War, the general mortality in Hungary 
LO ‘ 188 5.7 1914 and to 23-24 er 1,000 [his rate increased 
t is tever has progres rst ear of the war to over 25 per 
( . it the mortality, wh the following two years, it was 20.9 
IS87 wa per 100,000 has been reduced 20.7, and in the last year of the wa t 
t 3. Pellagra has followed a similar course to 26. For the period 1911-1921 the 
trom 12.0 per 100,000 in 1887 to rate was 19.3 per 1,000 in 1921 
< 1923. Other diseases which are rapidly Before the war, the infant mortality 
ire amoel dysentery, Mediter ibout 200 per 1,000, Russia being the 
inean f r and mallpox \. Castiglioni ther country with a higher rate at that t 
é : 340-341 (Aug. 23), 1924 In 1924, the Hungarian infant mortalit 
211 per 1,000, although the birth rate 
Health Conditions in Palestine. — The lecreased very much The mortality 


} Health Department of Palestine has been able from all forms of tuberculosis varied 


/ to hold in check for the last 3 years the 1911-1921 from about 2.42 to 3.52 per 1 
liseases—malaria, enteric fevers, typhus and [The increase in the death rates has 
smallpox—which in the past ravaged the aused by poverty and by the changed 

ntry Measles broke out more than once litions existing since the war Child Hea 


‘den torm with pneumonic c ymplica $50 Oct 1924 


| 
If t 4 \f The eal rate was 
with that f England und Wales 
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ty Record of the First Nine Months __ reached The record for violent deaths of 
1 by the health record of the all kinds is encouraging Stat. Bull Met 
f 1924, it is highly probable Life Ins. ( 5:46 (Oct 1924 
} > 1] 
ate for the year 1924 will : 
The Cost of Heart Disease.—A survey 
i . wer than tor any prior veal 
- ; heart patients in 10 general hospitals, and 
Dy the exper ce I more 
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is no evidence that coal miners as a class 


suffer from the inhalation of dust Pure 


quartz or true ganister is always dangerous 
but with an admixture of ‘country rock’ 1 
the first case r fire clay in the second, as 
Collis has show the dust is no longer dar 


gerous It is probable that the explanatio 


of this 1s that the crystalline dusts by reaso! 


f the ertness, impenetrability, and insol- 
ubilit lo not stimulate the alveolar cells 
but the addition of a noncrystalline (colloidal 
body provides the necessary stimulus and bot 


dusts are removed at the same time.” Skir 
infections are common and call for adequate 
first-aid arrangements. Ankylostomiasis may 
be prevented by simple sanitary measures 
which prevent pollution of the ground Dr 
Irvine of South Africa thought that miners 


were more subject to fibrosis of the lung 


than Dr. Haldane’s paper leads one to sup 


pose, but did not think that this fibrosis 
proceeded to tuberculosis Abstracted by the 
Jour f Ind. Hygiene (Vol. 6, No. 6, Oct 
1924, pp. 68-71) from the Empire Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress held at London Tune 


3-6. 1924 


Cadmium Poisoning.—<A fatality from in 


haling fumes of cadmium is reported, while 


other men affected suffered from symptoms 


resembling brassfounders’ ague (due to zinc 
fumes Cadmium and zinc are closely allie 


metals, but cadmium is the more toxic 


Abstracted by the Jour f Ind. Hyaiene (Vo 


6, No. 6, Oct., 1924, p. 72) from Report of 
Senior Me il Inspector (Great Britain) for 
19273 


Dangers of White Lead as Used in the 
Painting Industry.—This volume of Ixxx + 


778 pages reports the findings of a special 
inquiry conducted in New South Wales by 
the Board of Trade following a reference 
prepared by the International Labor Office 
on the subject The report contains the 
te the c inquiry and parties 
thereto, quest aire ssued, answers to the 
Geneva questionnaire, chemical and physio 
i lata submitted by various experts, the 

tal statistics and their interpretatio1 
the evidence from administrative and trad 
experience, and general conclusions. The bulk 
f the r s of the verbatim evidence 
est i i wers ymitted at the 
hearings [he principal scientific data con 


cerning health aspects were submitte: 
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H. G. Chapman, Professor of Phys 


Sydney University, and Dr. S. A. Sm 


medical practitioner 

The Broken Hill report shows that 
lust contains less than 20 per cent 
silica, with a high content of gale: 
blende. Of 3,967 mine workers studis 
showed signs of pneumoconiosis, ar 
(including 59 of the 193) had pulm 
tuberculosis In 7 out of 8 postmor 
lead was found to be present in the 
The eighth case was that of a miner wl 
not worked as such for twelve years 
but one of the postmortems showed s 
but the leadless lung was not that one 


nificantly enough, the dust inhaled by paint 
is also a combination of mineral and met 


of siliceous and lead dust, it being pr 
by the work of rubbing down paints 


ter 


abrasive substances. While the low percent 


of silica in the Broken Hill dust shoul 
on Dr. Haldane’s theory, be product 
silicosis, it is implied that lead change 
status from that of a harmless to a ser 
harmful dust, causing silicosis The 
lays great stress upon the prevaler 
chronic Bright’s disease and arterio-s 
is sequelz of lead poisoning. It notes 
that turpentine, zinc oxide, and other 
annot be excluded from the list of cat 
ugents Representatives of insurance 
panies stated that they did not consider 
painters disability or death rate as mort 
normal, by the inclusion of lead po 
in the schedule for compensation. The 


experience of an important company s 


that the general risks in the case of pair 


re rather less than the general risks 

other people employed in the building 
The Board was unable to settle w 

here are efficient and commercially ava 

ibstitutes for white lead as a paint 
It finds, however, that lead, as used 

uinting industry, is a substantial ca 
eath to painters and other 
men engaging in the painting industr 
fact, lead is more effective as a ca 
leath in this industry than in ar 
ipation, but its total deaths, as re 
es not by any means indicate its destr 
(reference Deing to sequelz 
nclusion also is that the health cond 
the painting industry in New South V 
‘ as prejudicial as they have been 


ve in England, at present real evils w 
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le, and call for determined action 
interest. Immediate prohibition 
of the use of white lead, the 
is not the appropriate remedy 


s disclosed. The remedy lies in 


re on the part of employes them- 


1¢ part of employers who 
1at the breathing atmosphere con- 
an 5 milligrams of lead per 10 
f air. Furthermore, the English 
Workshop Act and regulations 
ns are advised. Restrictions of 


white lead in paints cannot be 


There is no means of 


measur- 
egree of restrictions mecessary 
would appear to be sufficient pro- 
is the necessary will to produce 
effects—Report of the New South 
rd of Trade on White Lead as 
Painting Industry: Its Dangers 


revention, Sydney Government 


Poisoning by Ethyl Gasoline.— 


report was made in connection with 


umstances attending the death 
ials employed in the making 
lead in the Bayway, N. J., Lab- 
the Standard Oil Company. The 
f the Interior, through the 
nes, calls attention to the dif 
tween tetraethyl lead and ethy! 
states that they should not 


he minds of the public as the 


ess accounts Statements to the 
e product causing the poisoning 


s was ethyl gasoline, which is 
to the automobile owner, 
The persons at the Bayway 


vere poisoned during the process 


ture of concentrated tetraethy! 
t is not sold to the auto 
except wher tremendously 
gas letraethy ead is not 
gine true and Ss only ised 11 
I gas The substance s 
L 
al KNOCK compounds which 
se a grade oO} 
t Se engines Of a more ec 
1S serving the use of motor 


f Mines has carried on exte1 


nents n the health aspects ot 
i many months.—Dept. of 


Health and Accident Prevention.—Dealing 
with the physiologic aspects of accident pre- 
vention, Dr. H. M. Vernon, investigator for 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, dis 
cussed the prevention of accidents by insuring 
that workers were in the best of health and 
were worki! 


ing under the best possible factory 
Th 


conditions e worker suffering from a bad 
cold or acute indigestion was not likely to 
concentrate his attention on his work as a 
healthy person would. The home office com- 
mittee found that in all industries in which 
investigations were made, accidents were more 
numerous in winter, when there was a good 
deal of artificial light, than in summer, when 
there was little or none. Undoubtedly, con- 


lerable fatigue increased the frequency of 


Sit 
accidents 

Dr. Dearden, health officer of Manchester, 
said that it was beginning to be realized by 
those interested in industry that medical 
science was capable of doing a great deal for 
industry Applied to British industry, it 
should bring about an annual saving in labor 
turnover of more than $300,000,000 in lost 
time, and in industrial convalescence of many 
millions more. To assess the total saving at 
$700,000,000 a year was well witl the range 
of possibilities —-London Letter, Jour. A. M. A 
82; 17, 1347 (Oct. 25), 1924 


Framingham Demonstration.—Studies of 


the environment of industrial workers, made 
under the Framingham Demonstration at 
Framingham, Mass., covered such elements as 
dust and ventilation, safety, fire hazard, first 
aid, illuminati and general sanitatior ich 
is toilet and lrinking water facilitic 


Medica clinica a a | IT aid and 


educational equipment and personnel were also 


investigated. The summary and recommenda 
tions as to the study of dust and ventilation 
are quoted in part as follows 1) In studying 
lu co eces iry to take nto 
account not o \ l tine t the 
veight, count, size, and character of the prop- 
erly ected t irt es 2 he t 
izard n Framingham are a irent greatest 
the woodworking lustrie ext in the 
to and ist Ia the w 
dustr 1dged aimost together trom the 
point yt ew f the | Die relat p 
f abrasiveness to pulmona t 1e irrita 
Framingham Monograph . 10, D. B 
\rmstrong, Framingham, Mass., Ju 1924 
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Safety Code for Power, 


Presses.—The American Envineering 


Foot and |} 


irds Committee has formulated and a 
tandard 

> Sila ial i satety code tor owe 

1 1 foot at la! | The 

f two irts. the first part treating f 

ard equirement 


many illustrated descr 


‘ss hazards a 
ls that have been used to ret 

tect against them National Safety 
168 N. Michigan Ave Chicago, 1922 


Safety Code for Laundry Machinery 


Operations.—This 12-page bulleti: 


i 

most of its space to the question of t 

ention of accidents in the laund: 
item touching on health is conta! 


Rule 214 which stat that where art 


ventilation is necessary to the maint 
t mtortable working conditions a 
tate ventilating system shall | i! 
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Health Bureau Convention.— 
the Workers’ Health Bureau 
1r 1923 were reported at its 
convention in New York City, 
Evidence presented by the 
ed the 40 hour week for the 
New York and Connecticut 
Bureau’s efforts the State In 
mission appointed a committee to 
e extent of benzol poisoning and 
New York 


e hatters of Danbury, Connecti 


Information was 


ibled them for the first time 
bers of their Locals in handling 
claims. A campaign was “con 


\Visconsin and Massachusetts to 
ray-painting evil.” The Bureau 
active in the revision and in 
new state regulations relating 


1 safety of painters. It is 


glass bevelle Ss trades Pro 

He ers liscussed the 
I xide poisoning D 

Yale | ersit SpoKe the 

the modern factor S 

lumination, ventilation, dust 

ur The prevention of lead 

is utlined by Dr. Rezkioff of 
ersity He emphasized the im 


ying the wet sanding proc- 
nting industry. Dr. E. R. Hay- 
State University described skin 
sed by harmful working ma- 
the effect on the body of such 
ners as benzol, turpentine and 
lucts, and of mercury in the 
ade. The increase in the use of 
iterials in the painting trade proves 
necessity for chemical analysis of 
ls to prove whether they are in- 
he need of this analysis was pointed 
Bradley Hirschberg.—Painter & 


38, No. 8, 343 (Aug.),, 1924 


t Defects in Industry.—H. F. Thalner, 
ector, Buick Motor Car Company, 
reports the results of vision 
rkers employed in the Buick 
ts were conducted in coopera- 
Kye Sight Conservation Council 


During the first month eye 


6 applicants tor em 


h revealed 56.8 per cent with 


second month the defective percentage was 
56.9; of 188 during the third month the per- 
centage was 55.3, and of 767 during the 
fourth month it was 54. The average for the 
four months disclosed that 56.1 per cent of 
the 3,513 applicants had poor eyesight. These 
results may be considered as representive, not 
only of the automobile industry, but of any 
group of workers, when similar tests are 
made. The Buick Company is particularly 
attentive in caring for the eyesight of its 
employees. The lighting system and inside 
painting have been carefully worked out and 
the campaign is being carried on looking to 
the prevention of eye accidents. The Eye 
Sight Conservation Council recently com 
pleted a national survey of conditions af- 
fecting the eyesight of industrial workers and 
and the findings are embodied 
a report now being prepared for publica 
yn Hi Vanagement 18 No 64 


(Aug.), 1924 


Temperature of Locomotive Cabs in Rail- 
road Tunnels.—In an effort to improve « 
litions of discomfort to enginemen -and fire- 
men on freight locomotives, caused by heat 
gas and smoke in railroad tunnels, investiga 
tions were conducted in tunnels of the C. & 
O. Railroad in Virginia and West Virginia 
It has been suspected that the high tempera 
ture of exhaust gases entering the cab was 
the cause of the excessive heat felt, but this 
cannot be true in the tunnels investigated 
Rather the increased humidity of the cab 
air, due to the entrance of exhaust steam 
with the stack gases, seems to cause the dis 
comfort. Temperatures were found to in 
crease with the height above the floor, the 
highest temperature of 158° F. being ob 
served just under the middle of the roof ot 
the cab. Blowers were tried, these taking 
air from a point two feet above the center 
»f the track and introducing it through pipes 
n streams directed upon the positions of the 
engine crews. This, however, was found un 
satisfactory for several reasons Discom- 
fort through heat may be lessened by increas- 


ng the lagging on the parts of the boiler 


leflector, as used by the 


road, which causes exhaust gases to stream 
backward over and away from the cab.—S. H 
Katz and | G. Mider bort i 
U. S. Bur f Mine Serial No. 2624 
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Address on Industrial Hygiene at the Bor- 
deaux Congress.—Sir Thomas Oliver, in his 
presidential address before the Industrial 
Hygiene Section at the 1924 Bordeaux Con- 
gress, touched particularly on France’s part 
in the development of health conditions in 

ustry, on the employment of women, and 
of disable workmen The first organized 
attempts to put labor on a healthier basis and 
to raise tl cial level of the working classes 


were made in England early in the last 


century Similar efforts soon followed ir 
France Since that period, English and 
French legislation relating to industrial 
hygiene has run on parallel lines. France 


deserves great credit for transforming the 
dangerous manufacture of lucifer matches 
into a comparatively harmless occupation, by 
the use of sequi-sulphide of phosphorus. In 
the United States 8,500,000 women are earn- 
ing their living in commerce and industry 
One-fifth of \merican women are wage 
earners and one-tenth of the married women 
are so occupied. In many cases women must 
go home from the workplace and spend the 
latter part of the day with household duties. 
Woman is doing her share in producing those 
material things which add to the prosperity 
of the country, whereas upon her work and 
influence in the home are based the happi- 
ness and character of the people. Work of a 
graduated character should be provided for 
working men and women who are slowly 
recovering their health after illness. At the 
Ford Motor Works in Detroit many aged 
workmen, seventy-five years of age and over, 
were employed; “also many men with only 
one leg or one arm; there were 16 blind people 
gathering and piecing together small articles 
of stock; also 1,000 tuberculous workpeople 
employed doing salvage work in the open air. 
When a workman with a good record dies in 
Ford’s service, work is offered to his widow 
or daughter.”—/. State Med., 3 No. 7, 334 


(July), 1924 


> 


The Moral Hazards of Child Labor.— 
Whatever threatens the normal, physical or 
mental development of a child is essentially a 
moral hazard. There can be no clear distinc- 
tion between physical and mental well-being on 
the one hand and moral well-being on the other. 
The author emphasizes the relation between 
certain forms of children’s work and juvenile 
delinquency. Living standards suffer in that 


child labor, having become a definite and esta 
lished factor in industry, results in an adulterg 
tion and cheapening of wages. This gi) 

to the assertion that the labor of childre 
not be stopped without hardship to thei 
lies, whose income from other sou 
become fixed on too low a level. The 
of children from school before they a 
the normal age of high school graduat 
a national calamity. The street trad 
quently provide a short and easy roa 
leads children to moral collapse, or 
to permanent coarsening. “Early ex 
to an environment in which intellectual, 
and cultural excellence are unknow 
undesired, where shiftlessness and di 
methods of work prevail, where resp 
personality is seldom found, and rough 
ment is a common practice, and wher: 
cleanness in thought and speech are 
tinually in evidence—such an experienc: 
continues long is almost sure to exact a 
heavy toll of the young life thus imper 
—F. E. Johnson, Jour. Soc. Hyg., 10, No 
329 (June), 1924. 


Industrial Poisons Committee.—The | 
trial Poisons Committee, Chemical Sect 
National Safety Council, has prepared 
initial report, a “Summary of Present 
Practice in Industrial Poisoning Preventi 
The report is tentative both as to its i 
and the matter contained, and was presented 
to the section at the Louisville Congress, Oct 
1, 1924. The committee proposed that t 
National Safety Council issue for genera 
tribution, under supervision by the Chemica 
Section, a series of single leaflets or bu 
on specific industrial poisoning, and that 
text of these bulletins be in such brie! 
nontechnical wording as would permit 
distribution and attract the attention of 
physicians, plant executives, safety 
mittees, plant foremen and individual w 
men. “The object will be to provid 
complete data for the elimination of p 
ing in particular processes and the ac 
diagnosis of disability cases, but met 
suggestive guide or warning for eacl 
portant poisonous substance Period 
vision of the bulletins would have to be 
in order to keep step with changing pra 
in both manufacturing methods and mé 
knowledge.”— Committee Report. 
Whiting, Liberty Mut. Ins. 
Chairman 
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AND PUBLICITY 


EVART G 


r Magazine Material for Special 
nd then an article on health 
uring in a popular monthly or 
tain material worth reprinting 

t or in a house 

Mankind From 
fascinating story of modern 
essful effort to alleviate the 
man and beast.”—W. W. Keen, 
(Nov. 8), 1924, pp. 15-16, 46 

We Know.—Bernard C. Roloff, Ili 

Hygiene League, is vice-chairman 

mittee on Publicity and Financing 

the Chicago Council of Social 


Anna C. Behr, formerly publicity 
the National Organization for 
ealth Nursing, is now with the Wel- 
of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 


any 


Osborne, so long with the American 
the Control of Cancer, is now 
er, East Orange, N. J. 
L. Townsend of Charlotte will direct 
itional work of the North Carolina 
Health, and will be assisted by Mr 
Wilson who has been with the Board 
ber of years. Until Dr. Townsend 
State Board of Health in April 
en editing the Southern Medicine 
in addition to his general practice. 
Heagarty, Dominion Department 
presented a discussion of the 
re, “ Protective Social Measures,” 


nal Social Hygiene Conference 


1g a Good Time Learning About 
\ brief description of the Metro- 
lth Opera, the National Health 
Little Health Theatre, and the 
lealth Games, planned for girls and 
nen, will suggest possibilities for 
“The Health Way in Play,” 

vs, Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
York City, 18 :808-811 (Nov.), 1924 
nts. See copy at local Y. W. C. A 


ROUTZAHN 


Getting News in the “Small Town” 


Papers.— The editor of 7 Evening Bulletin 
of Miami, Arizona, says that the dailies and 
weekli the citi ind towns are 
nx i i ew and tells the kind 
of news t 2 how to prepare 
and deliver it | re 1s good material here 
i nimiuttee county 
health nurses, health officers in smaller com 
munities, and other professional and volunteer 


at least parts ot the article What to Send 
to a Newspaper and How,” T. W. B. Ander 
son, Child-Welfa Vagasine, 7700 Lincoln 


Drive, Philadelphia, 19:189-191 (Dec.), 1924 


Ten cents 


When You Go a-Visiting.—Visitors to 
national offices in New York, Washington and 
elsewhere sometimes think they have alto 
gether too much trouble in meeting the people 
they wish to see. The problem is one of 
planning the day’s work. Out-of-town cor- 
respondents want answers to their letters. 
Telegraphic and mail requests bring many 
unexpected demands upon the staffs of 
national organizations. The unexpected vis- 
itor’s interview must often be hurried if, 
indeed, it is secured at all, because the person 
wanted may be out of town 

What Is the Answer? 
advance to arrange an appointment. At least, 


If possible write in 


write that you are coming, mentioning the 
day or days you will be in the city hen 
when you arrive telephone for the specifi 
hour. /n many cases you will save time for 
yourself, and in most cases, although you may 
never know it, you will receive better service 


Appointments Made for You.—Usually, if 
you wish to look up a number of people in 
one city, one of the group will gladly make 
advance appointments for you. Incidentally, 
it may be a mutual advantage for you to 
indicate in your letter any specific matters you 
wish to discuss. I have known of cases where 
with such advance notice information could 
have been gathered and the interview made 


more fruitf-:1. 
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Dates Ahead.—\With your help, this depart- 
ment hopes to suggest each month some of 
the dates ahead wi need to be taken into 
account in getting it appeal letters, planning 
meetings or arranging other activities. We 
wish to list dates to which you can tie a 
health message, celebrations, anniversaries, a 
special week, and so on. Will you suggest 


to the departmental editor dates timely for 


getting t material on a particular health 
problem—a press story, a public statement 
from the health heer, a new leaflet, etc.— 


tor calling a conference of local state health 
» solicit the cooperation of the 


womans clu the Notarians, etc. 


Publicity Tickler.—Get each of these dates 


a five by eight sheet; file by months, and 
vu have them in shape for a long look ahead 
whe plar next ears program, even 
though the actua " f the month will be 
i l 1 Date the al 
i i MaKe 1S¢ I a i ne tor empna 7 
extent | ince the i 
1+} 


eaitn movement 


Art for Health Agencies.—If you wish t 
eate a friendly, restful atmosphere for t 
who sit and wait their turn for service or 


instruction in a clink or other center for 


health work, read What Place Has Art in 


Modern H ul ipy’” This illustrated 
article is addressed to hospitals; but its appli 
cation is much broader The task of building 


good will will be lightened by making offices, 
waiting rooms and institutions § attractive 
heir educational effectiveness can be increased 
at the same time By Katherine Metcalf Roof, 
The Trained urse and Hospital Review 
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How Much Do Your Mail Campaigns 


Actually Cost?—There are nearly 57 ways of 
yunting the costs, and you never know if 
the other fellow is counting the same way 
you do when you compare costs and returns 
appeal letters \ subcommittee of the 
Committee on Publicity Methods in Social 
Work is w what items should be 
ounted, and \ . 1 G. Hurlin, direct 
f Depar t t Statistics Russell Sage 
dati tor the ¢ 
a blank f ts and et 
a comparable Interested Aith age es 


wishing to try out the blank are iny 
correspond with Mrs. Irene Conrad, Chariy 
Organization Society, 105 East 22nd eet 


New York City, chairman of the committee 


Open Air Sleeping Aids.—How ca . 


be comfortable when sleeping outdoor 
-ven with the windows wide open? | 

this question is answered practically for 
differing conditions and varied incomes t 


much progress can be made in getting 
numbers to risk open-air sleeping. A budget 
»f suggestions appears in an article wit! 
title “Of Course He Felt Fine.”—B 
eth Cole, Journal f the Outdoor 
21 :649-652 (Nov.), 1924. Twenty-five 


y Eliza 


“ Health Extra” of The Detroit News.— 


\ feature of the Newspaper Clinic at 
Detroit convention was the “ Health | 
1 full newspaper page made up of 
ries, editorials, and feature mater 
health subjects which were the basis f 
( liscussio1 Copies of the “I 
V e supplied by Evart G. Routza 


Will Physicians Read the State Department 
Bulletin ?—More than 1,200 New Jersey | 
ans, out of less than 3,000 addre 
expressed the opinion that the state bu 
Public Health News, should be sent t 
physicians in the state, “and of these, 
than 300 testified to the value they rec: 
from the journal; from many came hel; 
constructive criticisms. Only eleven physi 
stated that they did not care to receive 


\! 


A Phase of Crowd Psychology.—* 
acrobatic cheer leaders at football games 
seem foolish, but have you ever realized 
they are applying a principle in the psych 
of success with amazing skill and effe 
ness?” “Yells That Win Games” 
entertaining and suggestive illustrated art 


yn, Liberty, 1:5 (Oct. 1), 1 


Hugh Fuller 


American Child Health Association.—+‘ 
ibmitting for publication in the Dece 
OURNAL the announcement of the 
Health Program Contest it has been nece 


han the final date tor hing applica 


ym January 10, 1925, to February 20, 192 


| 

‘= 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND PUBLI 


Motion Pictures.—A list 


Not the Reason for Poor Type.— 


helpful number of the series 


lt ty prepared | 
tal P city.” It w serve 
| blic health fields If your 
joes not understand that good 
Ss an important part in success 
t to get him to read this 


Do you laugh at the man who 


e in the dictionary every day in 
fy his vocabulary? Then do 

at will give him a chance to 
Buy a good type book and study 


will get usable knowledge which 


u willing to let him have his 
as he is getting values from the 
f which you are entirely ignorant 
ly of the type book will 
with type, its habits and ways 
express the words which clothe 
are using as publicity material 
able » discuss your type ideas 
with an assurance that will 
this other type tace 1s } 


me to know what ye 


suggest 
‘ 
Ler 
\ 
109 
(Sept 


A Bird Health 
seen the itinerant 
tray before him 
each containing o1 


tunes”? And a 


r side of 
i Tea ay 
> > 


A Volunteer Clipping Service.—) 


ve t time to go tl ha 
t t to ¢ 
e to I 
e 
to 
Val i mito 
to another 


I i i \\V i 

1 « hea material which 

a at 


Fortune Teller.—Have you 
fortune teller with a deep 
filled with little envelopes 
e of the conventional “ for 


paraquet, perched on a rod 


at one side, which picked out the envelope in 
exchange f a five cent piece Why not try 
it out for a tau exposition stunt? With 
health “fortunes” inside some gorgeously 
colored envelope carrying some striking 
lustratio1 t 1s | ssible the could be sol 
lar a ta { Where t et t t me 
para et I ha no idea | Diy the ire 
i 


9] 
the Department of Dental -- 
4 ta \ SOC]! 
( wo | 
‘ 
‘ 
vo line er |} er 
t a a | e organ, to others other periodicals in 
re 1s a suggestion I the pub W ch y r < 
‘ some k 
- 
ha » * ca to the printer 
‘ ‘ LI 14 
t riow WwW 


Legislation n 


reiati 


LEGISLATION 


TANT 


he West Coast.—I_¢ 


tn 


to hea 


ire set forth 
i He Le ig 
> 
1, 1924 Atte 
ter 
if t 
i na 5 
{ i il 
i 
tate 
i 
tate s¢ 
had be i tructive h i 1 if 
ia Chato Was 
ior ft the man lay ed 
| > Comm nt 
torial t fa Unristian S 
is ve ind sa re 
) in the experiel 
tiie Ma ciect It pr VES, Insta 
that experi. al i ition a essent 
t nts t sun 
| ] 1] 
+! 
C fealth 
‘ na 
Wa and 
il the 
‘ if 
i 
Nical n Indiana — 
ugenical ion it ndiana 


i t t " the Supreme Co Irt of ¢t 
h had een a pea 
t this Nn was tha 
lor process 
that tunity for a hear 
ire t ince of the 
t t liy ial 
I + states that on acco 
¢ ler i ior a new aw nt 
l i W © introduced nm the nex 
t ture An ef Vill De made 
tes the progress {the ‘ in these 
the Ane essentials an effect ve State 
te tior are given aS Iol \ 
l. The law must apply to all pers 
l CCAaUSE generate or defective he 
y ities, are potential Parents of 


t vide a Proper ex 
‘sency with a State ecugenecist,”’ 
al nuire time to the y rk, with the Su] 
fa Board incil, ay to be 
tical or other influence, except as a 
€ration of public welfare. 


\. T BEY, LL.B. 


isla ‘iter the passage of the act, 118 pr 
nh in were sterilized. The law then became 
the opposition of G 
f ‘fomas R. Marshal] and remained 


in 1921 it was 


adequate Offspring, regardless of 


=6population 


W 


at large Or in 


ist make ample Provisi 
pr rt law” whenever den 


lawt interest 
+ iw must Provision f 
t ot 1 ta n a POysiologica 
difterent t 
| t lue pro 
lane operat 
t f must be 
I UDC 
ent n t 
Make ft 
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nteresting book on this subject, INDEX FOR 1924 
nical Sterilization in the United \n index of the more important items ab 
H. H. Laughlin, and published  stracted or discussed in this section during 
1922, by the Psychopathic 1924 follows, and is given for the convenience 
e Municipal Court of Chicago of sanitarians who may have occasion to : 
sult ié i I egisiative matters ert y 
gislativ t ining 
t and Automobile Accidents.— ‘ 
B Stat Ax 
vs it tes \ 
Oreg and Pe 
i i it 
‘ eve t - 
aut 
it Ma 
and IN 
at I 
\ 
é Sic t Ma 
\ 
Ml 
\ 
Ss said to be maintained 
4 othe eg nately 
moting the use ot glasses Pre t Fede 
Anr 4 
veve loing a usetul service I H 172 
t facts as the ibove 
‘ | t 
ent the extent of impaired S ( ; ed 
Mr. Carris I the ~y | 
ttee i the Prevent ot 
t 
rt embers f the Nat il \ ‘ Oct . 
\ B 
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gery a Public Nuisance?—A s« CONVENTIONS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
Ir TRATE ANNUAL Reports, Screntiric 
PAPERS AND ANY MATERIAL 


Also: PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 


Catrueprat 5794 


Contagious-Disease Warning Signs 


Swat -the-Fly, Clean-Up, Mosquito and Rat- 


Extermination Campaign Circulars and Posters 
Send for Catalogue and Price List 
THE KIRCHNER-MECKEL CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 
117 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘*Will you speak to us 
on Thursday afternoon?’’ 


Che National Health Series 
will help you to prepare 


your add 


resses to women’s 
clubs, Rotary luncheons and 


Parent-Teacher meetings. 


Send for a list of The Series 


AMERICAN 
PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City 


fiaruard School of 
Public Health 


Opens September 22, 1924 


HARVARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 


months 


For information apply to the Secretary, 


55 Van Dyke Street Boston, Mass. 


Graduate School of YALE UNI- | 
VERSITY offers courses of study 
leading to the 


Certificate in Public Health | 


and the degrees of 


Doctor of Public Health and 
Doctor of Philosophy (in Public Health) 


§ The course for the Certificate occupies 
year and is open to men and 
men who have received a bachelor’s 
ree or have completed at least t 
a medical school of 


» Doctorate in Public 


years course Ior 


course for the Doctorate in 
Philosophy » usual three years 
course for those who hold their 
bac elor’s de cree 
Further information in regard to the 
scope of the courses and the specifi 
requirements may be obtained by 
addressing the 


DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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